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LIFE INSURANCE 


.-. the institution that never forgot 
its obligation to be SECURE 





The Big Depression Era will be remembered as the 


Big Lesson Era 


thousands the saneness, the soundness, the bed- 


rock Security of Life Insurance Investments. 


Ow that smiles are being worn 

again and lines of worry are 
not...now that you can look forward 
to investments with hope instead of 
back upon them with despair... re- 
member that Life Insurance, as 
practiced by conservatively man- 
aged, well-established companies, 
stood out al] during the Black Years 
as “The institution that never for- 
got its obligation to be secure.” 

Your life insurance investment 

in any one of those companies, is 
secure because of the studied, 
conservative investment of its life 
insurance funds... because of 
ample reserves held available at all 
times to take care of contingencies 
-..even those of war, or 
plague, or panic 


. as the period that taught new 





unnecessary for such a company 
to sacrifice investments to ob- 
tain cash. 

And because Life Insurance never 
forgot its obligation to be Secure, 
it was able to pay out during the 
depression era eleven billions of dol- 
lars in loans, cash values, claims 
and kindred obligations and at the 
sarne time actually add several bil- 
lions of dollars to investments 
owned by policyholders! 

* ~~ x 
Today, Provident Mutual, proud of 
its own part in the record estab- 
lished by the group of conserva- 
tively managed old-line companies, 
has this message to deliver to 


eece ‘of the ateay i PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


flow of premium and inter- 
est funds that make it 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


Founded 1865 





you: Protect your family and provide 
for yourself through life insurance. 
Invest through life insurance. Make 
life insurance the cornerstone of your 
financial structure so that in the 
event of another period of economic 
disturbance your future, and that of 
your family, will be secure. 

We should be glad to make a defi- 
nite recommendation for investing 
your savings and surplus in life insur- 
ance. Just fill in and mail the coupon. 

No obligation of any kind. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Gentlemen: Please send without obligation 
booklet covering your recommendations for the 
investment of my savings and surplus in life 
insurance. 


Name 





Date of birth 





Home Address. 





Business Address. —— 





[his is the fourth of a series of full-page advertisements on the subject of the 


security of lite INSuUTAaANCE 


Popular Science 1 «i nd Tin 


and appears in The 


lé. 


American Magazine, Literary Digest, 
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This Week: 


FAME AND FORESIGHT 


Al Simmons, American League ball player, 
tells a correspondent of The Spectator 
why he buys annuities. His resolve to be 
financially independent was strengthened 
by a dream, and he thanks George Earn- 
shaw, his teammate in the Chicago White 
Sox club, for showing him the way. His 
story is interestingly reported on page 7. 

* * * 


THE SOONER THE BETTER 


A father explains why he will make certain 
that his son is protected at early age through 
life insurance. Good reasons why age 1|0 
is not too early for the first insurance policy 
are presented on page 6. 

* * * 


COMPANY RESULTS 


The Spectator's annual tabulation of life 
insurance business presents the financial 
standing of all companies in the United 
States and Canada as of December 31, 1933, 
showing also the amount of new business 
written, the amount in force and the in- 
crease or decrease for the year. The four- 
page table begins on page 10. 

* * * 


CONFERENCE MEETING 


Early reports from the 33rd annual meet- 
ing of the Health and Accident Under- 
writers Conference, in session at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel in Chicago, include a 
discussion of trends in the business by Pres- 
ident C. W. Ray and a report of the im- 
portant action taken by the conference on 
medical reimbursement coverage. 


_ * * 
Next Week: 


THE CUTHBERTS AGAIN 


The problem of reading a financial state- 
ment engrosses the attention of Cuthbert 
and Cuthbert, the brain children of John 
Ashmead. Father and son discuss company 
financial reports in an understandable 
fashion, delving into the factors determining 
solvency, liquidity and general fitness as 
non-technically as possible. 








Families and Futures 


a EATH Claims Duke of Wellington.” There was a day 
D when this bare announcement could have turned the 
tide of empires and tarnished crowns that were lustrous 
merely because the Iron Duke lived and watched. If the eve 
of Waterloo were memorable because of Wellington’s death, 
the history of more than a century would have been written 
around monarchs and marshals whose names now live in the 
pages of the past only as background or when conjecture on 
“the might have been,” intrigued the historian. 

Today this headline in the daily press of America was of 
passing moment. The grandson of a famous general had joined 
the greater group. Because he passed on the anniversary of 
the latter’s greatest triumph, there was added human interest. 
The courts of Europe and the foreign offices of the world took 
but perfunctory notice. The destiny of nations was not af- 
fected. The glamour of this Wellington was but a reflection of 
another’s genius. 

Time once more is shown as the all-controlling factor in 
the affairs of man. Yesterday grave consequences follow in 
the wake of a death. Today it causes but a ripple of emotion 
or concern in family circles. Tomorrow distress and a lifetime 
of sorrow and labor for others may again by it be occasioned. 

The Wellingtons are one of the many examples available 
to depict the rise and fall of families in fortune and influence. 
The range, though wide, has counterpart in the life of every 
average individual. The moving finger, tracing each man’s 
career, follows it from depths to heights, unmindful of the path 
it treads or whether failure looms or success beckons. Should 
that finger stop and death occur when on a peak ambition- 
climbed, the vista of a family’s future would be broad and 
bright and beautiful to contemplate. Should that final pause 
be made in some lowly vale, with desire checkmated and 
progress thwarted by adversity, the outlook faced by widow 
and orphan is clouded and narrow. 

As we encompass in one view the span of life, with its joys 
and sorrows, peace and venture, we must be impressed with 
the need of some leveling force against the ebb and flow of 
fortune. The protection offered by life insurance stands re- 
vealed as the greatest instrument devised by man to soften 
the hardship and continue the tranquillity of life. To rich and 
poor, to old and young, it renders a service equally valuable 
and brings permanence to the ambitions and the plans of all. 


Lei As 
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$5,000, 
60, he will get the $5,000 in 
cash. 

If the actual history of this 
company for the last 50 years 
is any indication of the future, 
he will not pay in more than 
around $2,600 to $2,700—and 
will get $5,000! 

Wouldn’t I love to have a 
policy like that now! Could I 
have taken it at 10, I would 
now be paying about $48 a year 
premium. Honestly, due to my 
health, my premium is that 
much now per thousand dollars 
insurance, and I am only 37 

When my boy is old enough 
to earn some money himself, I 
will expect him to take ove 
this insurance. I will also urge 
him to take more just as soo 
as he can do so. For, by ecar- 
rying the type of protectio 
mentioned, not only can he in- 
sure his life now, but he cz 
independence 





an 
be assured of 
from say age 60 to 65, on 

Just to show how this 





na e sg a easons 

I ‘ le T¢ su 
" ‘ The reasor 

a | ! n a roo I 
What M nsurance l have 

ita ry high premiu I 
! igre | would be only t 

i“ ake more I I were 
ible, but the rate is too high. 
I have not had even this little 
bit ong After one or tw 
rejections, I ran across a com 
pany that writes considerable 
ibstandard nsurance, and 
how glad | was to get a littl 
protect ! despite tne higt 
premiun 

My wife, quite naturally, a 
way wante 1 home With 
no insurances it all, I was 
ifraid t ackle it, as I would 
nave ‘ Ve money on t 
home ” 

Fina after I got 

yme insurance, I built, 


enough pro 
tection to pay what | 


wed on it, and it was on 


Like all of us, I have had some nar 


a lot. I could see my wife and family 


make out with what little | 
would have to leave them. It would be 
a week after such a “near-accident” be 


fore I would be something like mys 


house was being built, | 
f beam whic! 
fell from a scaffolding. In my mind I 
could see the wife with the half-finished 
home on her hands, with more debt than 


my insurance came to. Oh, it was al 


there, doctors, hospital, undertaker, 
flowers, then the bills, the wife having 


to give ul the home she had longed 


f [ e! 
My trans mag risk 1 
ad one took place hen I was 17 years 
old I vas . ng née i ! aatl ne 
i\ i W i iter Was ialda 
ip with tl nflan itory rheumatis 
How I g I n't know. T had never 
had at of rheumatism before, and 


But I did 


have it then. and with a vengeance. It 


They always worried me 


works out, if he built uy 





AT TEN 


A Father Explains Why He Will 

Wake Certain That His Son Is 

Protected at Early Age Thru Life 
Insurance 








By T. J. MurRPHY 








vas two months before I was out again 
with a heart murmur. 
insurance had been 


No mat 


Supposing some 
on } + 

aken on me when I was ten. 
ter how my health may have become in- 


volved, the company could not have 


ancelled my policy as long as the pre- 
um was paid up. And I would have 
ad tnat insuran today 
I can take a $5,000 policy on my boy 
w for about $82, and after it has been 
n force a year and the dividends can 
be applied, it will cost about $65. But 
hat is not a Every penny of that 


money is saved. For I am buying an 





ld ndowment, maturing when he 
is 60. The company insures his life for 
the next 50 years in the amount of 


his insurance to $16,000, 


A POLICY FOR THE BOY _ 2,5 3= 90 


from age 60 on, of 

around $100 per month, 
the rest of his life, no matter how old 
he might live to be, with a minimum « 
15 years guaranteed. What a wonder- 
ful combination, protection during th 
productive years and, then, a pensio1 
for the declining years! 

While I do not believe that life in- 
surance companies are infallible, I be- 
lieve that their record during the last 
25 or more years, through depression 
and prosperity, war and pestilence, has 
proven this type of investment to be of 
the very highest order. No doubt there 
are forms of investment paying a high- 
er interest return, but to those who have 
been unfortunate enough to invest in 
bonds which later went up in smoke, the 
much worn statement, “I can invest m) 
money where I can get better returns’ 
will never have the same attraction. 

So when my boy is 10, I will start 
him off with his first policy, and I sin- 
cerely hope he will make the most of 
this wonderful institution, the benefits 
of which have for the most part been 
denied me. And when the boy of ten 
becomes a man of thirty he will appre- 
ciate what I started two decades back. 
“The sooner the better” applies to life 
insurance literally. 


7 he Spectator June 21, 193 } 
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L SIMMONS awoke in a 
Thank God, it 
had been only a dream. 


sweat, 


He as still the greatest out- 
fielicr in the game. Still the 
heaviest hitter in the American 
Lea ue, 

But what a dream it had 
bee! It made him shiver, de- 
spite the intense heat of the 
late July night, just to think 
of 

He had dreamed that he was 
a “has-been.” All through. His 
name and his deeds existed on- 
ly in the record books. People 
turned the other way when 
then spied him coming. It be- 
‘ame a problem to get even one 
decent meal a day. In his 
dream he had been nothing but 
a destitute, washed out ball 
player. 

And in the wee, small hours 
of that July night some four 
years ago, sitting up in bed, 
still frightened by his dream, 
Al Simmons took a vow that 
never would he be down 





Page 7 


number of years in which to 
make money. We are up in the 
big leagues for just so long. 
Then one day we are through. 
We are no longer in the money. 
[ am making a fairly large 
sum now but I won’t be mak- 
ing it always. So, while we 
are making that 
should be saving towards the 


money, we 


lay when we no longer can so 
that we will be independent in 
those days. 

“During the boom days when 
veryone was playing the stock 
market, the other players used 
to tell me that I was crazy 
for not playing the market. I 
didn’t think so even though 
they were all making big prof- 
its—on paper. I stuck to buy- 
ing all the annuities I could af- 
ford. Then came the crash. I 
still have my annuities. But 
they don’t all have all their 
stocks.” 

Simmons is one of the great- 
st ball players the game has 

ever known. He is rated 





by all the experts as one 





and out. He might be 
through as a ball player. 
But he would never be 
destitute. 

He had started a little 
before that to buy annuities. 
then a member of the Athletics, who 
pennant-winning and 


He was 


were then on 
world-series winning ways. A team- 
mate then was George Earnshaw, the 
big right-hander. 

“George,” says Simmons, “was the 
man who taught us ball players to save 
for the days when we were through. He 
was the one who started us in on buy- 
ing annuities. He not only sold the 
Athletics, but he sold the players of 
other clubs. 

“Earnshaw started us ball players off 
on a new track—of financial indepen- 
dence. Of saving in our “earning” days 
for the time when we were through. 
Today virtually every big league club 
has some member of the team who is 
selling the other players annuities. But 
write this down in your book—Earn- 
shaw was the pioneer. He was the man 
who blazed the trail and made the ball 
players think of the days when they 
would be nothing but “has-beens.” 

“George and I have been friends for 
some years now. We are teammates 


again. too. both of us now being with 


WHY AL SIMMONS BUYS 


ANNUITIES 


American League Slugger Re- 

solved to Become Financially In- 

dependent Before Leaving Game; 

Sold by Life Agent George 
Earnshaw 








By E. S. BANKS 








the Chicago White Sox. And I will al- 
ways feel myself in debt to him for 
getting me started on annuities. 
“That dream that night made me 
think. And it was good for me, too. I 
had purchased a small annuity but the 
very next day I told Earnshaw I wanted 
more, much more. Today I carry quite 
a bit—all that I can afford. They will 
mature when I am fifty-five. I feel that 
I can take care of myself up to that age. 
And after that, the income will enable 
If I need 


I can al- 


me to live quite comfortably. 
the money before that time, 
ways get it. 

“We ball players have only a limited 


of the heaviest hitters 
and greatest outfielders. 
His slugging played a 
very big part in the pen- 
nants won by the Athletics. 

And, while he doesn’t speak of this 
angle of his annuity-buying, his friends 
do. Having them enables him to always 
gain his point when it comes to salary 
increases in new contracts. For he has 
the unassailable argument that he does 
not have to play baseball for a living. 
He is financially independent because of 
his annuities. 

The White Sox outfielder has been 
the champion hitter of the American 
League and he may be again. He is also 
a champion in the financial indepen- 
dence league. And he uses nothing but 
annuities. 

At any rate, it is certain that Al Sim- 
mons will not be found in the role of 
ground-keeper, or cigar store manager 
after his playing days are finished, as 
formerly was the lot of many improvi- 
dent ex-big league stars. As a matter 
of fact, the 
player is 


financially independent 


baseball becoming a very 
commonplace thing in this day and age 
and the majority of them have achieved 
this happy state of being through the 
purchase of life insurance annuities, 


} 








With the Editors 


"Whither Going Hence?" 
HERE is the business of fire 
insurance heading? Theoret- 


ically, if the loss ratio does 
not continue a definite downward 
trend, the inference is that fire 


prevention methods are not being 
carried out with the necessary 
foresight and force to produce de- 
sired results. In this respect, 
Europe makes this country look 
foolish. European laws and pro- 
cedure regarding fire prevention 
and responsibility after the occur- 
rence of a loss have brought about 
a condition that benefits the as- 
sured tremendously in the way of 
low premium costs. Premium 
costs in the United States con- 
tinue at high levels by compari- 
son. 

Observers point out that on 
flat-rated dwellings there is a dis- 
tribution of ratios which 
amounts to about 70 per cent or 
more despite the fact that the ac- 
tual loss ratio on flat-rated dwell- 
ings alone (and considered apart 
from the loss ratio of the entire 
may be considerably 
To this, on such lines, there 
is added a commission of approxi- 


loss 


business) 


less. 


mately 35 per cent. In other 
words, the company is licked be- 
fore it starts. Independent ob- 
servers naturally ask “How 
come?” 


It is obvious that fire insurance 
organizations are geared to the 
present premium volume and that 
a sharp drop in premiums will 
“throw a monkey wrench into the 
works.” Yet a constant falling 
off in premium volume should be 
the obvious result of proper fire 
prevention work by companies, 
agents and assureds. Were such 
efforts fully successful, the pre- 
mium volume would naturally 
sink to a much lower level than 
is now maintained. The question 


that suggests itself is “Do fire 
insurance companies really want 
the greatly reduced loss ratios 
that would come from universal 


fire prevention success—bearing 
in mind the drop in premium vol- 
ume which would ensue?” 
Suppose, for instance, that the 
ratio in 1934 were only a 
quarter of that in 1933 and that 


loss 


in 1935 there was a rate reduction 
of, say, 30 per cent. What would 
happen to the companies? Their 
organizations could not be con- 
tinued as at present and would 
necessarily have to be curtailed. 
The number of employees would 
be lessened and many executive 
positions would obviously have to 
be abolished. That is an exag- 
gerated view of the problem, but 
the problem itself is certainly in 
the offing. 

Fire insurance companies must 
face the fact that reduction in in- 
surable values will continue with 
the advance of modern building 
methods. Furthermore, if fire 
prevention work is intensively to 
be done its results will combine 
with reduced values to lower pre- 
mium volume. A planned survey 
of fire insurance organization 
must be undertaken if the ulti- 
mate situation is to find the com- 
panies prepared. 


Medical Reimbursement 


# his presidential address deliv- 
ered Tuesday at the Health and 
Accident Underwriters Confer- 
ence meeting in Chicago, C. W. 
Ray adopted a far-sighted view- 
point on the theoretical proposals 
which are looming on the insur- 
ance horizon as the result of ef- 
forts to improve the living condi- 
tions of a depression-ridden and 
restless public. He counseled care- 
ful consideration of all sugges- 
tions which might develop into an 
unsound expansion of insurance 
territory, in order that workable 
methods might be logically 
evolved to meet the test of all 
hazards and proposals and at the 
same time extend a needed ser- 
vice to the satisfaction of the 
public. 

Medical, surgical and hospital 
expense coverage was one of these 
proposals of immediate concern to 
health and accident underwriters, 
and the action of conference mem- 
bers toward providing this addi- 
tional insurance protection is a 
straightforward and thoughtful 
movement in accepting the new 
social responsibilities imposed 
upon them. 


Regulation Without Protection 

NSURANCE who had 

business in casualty and 
surety companies which are now 
in liquidation feel anything but 
friendly toward State insurance 
departments. In fact, many of 
them frankly aver that as far as 
giving real protection to policy- 
holders is concerned, insurance de- 
partments fail completely for the 
simple reason that by the time a 
company is taken over for liqui- 
dation “there is no more meat in 


brokers 


the cocoanut.” They point to 
many instances where State in- 
surance departments had _ their 


examiners in the offices of cas- 
ualty and surety companies every 
day for as much as two years 
before the liquidation proceedings 
were instituted and want to know 
the value of such procedure if the 
company is not taken over in time 
to prevent loss. 

Another complaint of these 
brokers is that insurance depart- 
ments are hounding them for 
earned premiums which were un- 
paid at the time of company fail- 
ure. They resent the fact that 
they are subject to departmental 
legal suit if a policy was written 
in January and the company 
failed in March before the pre- 
mium was paid. The departments. 
they say, use every coercive mea- 
sure, possible, even threatened 
revocation of license, to get them 
to pay an earned premium. Quite 
truthfully they insist that if the 
premium had been paid at the 
time the policy was issued, their 
clients would have been without 
protection anyway since the com- 
pany failed soon afterward and 
the obvious trend of a sinking 
concern is to defer payment of 
claims. 

Sometimes departments §at- 
tempt collection of earned pre- 
miums of this nature direct from 
assureds and so further embar- 
rass the broker or agent and in- 
terfere with his business. Let 
State departments confine them- 
selves to regulation, say the 
brokers, and not continue the 
farce of pretending that they can 
maintain a company’s solvency. 


The Spectator June 21, 1934 
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John Fraser, general agent in 
New York City for the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, is 
elected president of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of the City of 
New York 

New insurance production in 
May of 42 member companies of the 
Associat of Life Insurance Pres- 
dents totaled $791,544,000, gaining 
22.7 per cent over May of 1933, while 
the cumulative total for the first five 
months of this year was 17.5 per cent 
greater than for the corresponding 
period of 1933. 

The executive committee of the | 
American Life Convention, meeting | 
at Hot Springs, Va., elects Col. 
Charles Burton Robbins of Cedar 
Rapids, la., manager and general 


counsel of the convention to succeed 
Judge Byron K. Elliott, resigned. 





T. A. Phillips, president of the 
Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, is elected president of the | 
American Institute of Actuaries at 


its annual meeting in Chicago. 





A new name, National Accident & 
Health Association, is adopted by 
delegates of the former National As- 
sociation of Health & Accident Man 
agers Clubs, meeting at Cleveland, 
Ohio. Armand Sommer, Continentai 
Casualty, is elected president. 





J. Henry Scattergood, who was as- 


sistant commissioner of Indian affairs | 


under President Hoover, is elected a 
director of the Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Philadelphia, to 
succeed George R. Packard, resigned. 





W. A. Embry, assistant manager of 
the salary savings department of the 





Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
New York, is accidentally killed while 
on his vacation in New Hampshire. 
William J. Traynor is officially 
named publicity director of the 
North British & Mercantile group 
companies to succeed the late 


Chauncey S. S. Miller. 





Losses in the fire which destroyed 
the James E. Pepper plant of the 
Schenley Distilleries at Lexington, Ky., 
on April 28, are finally adjusted, the 
amount agreed upon by all parties 


being fixed at $2,655,467. 





F. Highlands Burns, at a meeting of 
the board of directors of the Mary- 
land Casualty Company, tenders his 


resignation as president of the com- 
pany and is elected chairman of the 
board, being succeeded as president 


by Silliman Evans, who has been exec- 
utive vice-president of the company. 





H. D. Sammis, manager, automobile 


department of the Fireman's Fund 
San Francisco, is elected president of 
the Automobile Insurance Club of th 
Pacific 

The Connecticut Indemnity 
Granted license by Insurance Com- 


missioner William A. Sullivan to write 


automobile lines in the State of Wash 
inator 
Lite tatop Ju , P] 190324 
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For Fire Insurance: Why Not "No Tickie, No Shirtie"? 








SOUNDINGS 


| ————By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 




















Deal is but in at least one of its manifesta- 

tions the wisdom of the brain trusters 
seems to be scarcely short of divine or else 
the long arm of coincidence has done the Ad- 
ministration another good turn. 

I refer to the hand-in-hand growth and de- 
velopment of the National Debt and the sale 
of life annuities. The tremendous issues of 
Government bonds required to underwrite 
the programs of public works, unemployment 
relief and agricultural assistance might 
easily overtax the markets 

Or you might state it another way. Over 
the tenure of the depression, the life insur- 
ance sales were receding, considerations for 
annuities increased 40 per cent. Moreover, 
the annuity tide gives every evidence of 
being something more than mere backwash 
from speculation. 

It is entirely possible, accordingly, for an- 
nuities to attain such eminence in the life 
insurance business as to profoundly affect 
investment practices. A _ portfolio scaled 
chiefly to meet endowment obligations has 
somewhat freer play, presumably, than a 
fund from which annuity payments are dis- 
pensed. For the latter, Government bonds 
are the preeminent, almost the exclusive, 
investment. 


DO not know how patly planned the New 


Perhaps I am manufacturing a jig-saw 
puzzle here; but is it possible that in the 


future the needy and improvident among us 
will be succored by a great, thrifty middle 
class whose annuity purchases absorb the 
Government bonds which sustain the public 
charges ? 


| 
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Tide 


The Seventy-third Congress ad- 
journed Monday night after passing 
the Roosevelt Housing Bill and the 
Rail Labor Act and voting the Farm 
Mortgage Moratorium, granting ex- 
tensions of time to distressed farmers 
for payment of their debts and to 
permit them to remain in possession 
of their property during the period 
covered. The law expires March 3, 
1938. 





The Hayden-Cartwright Road Act, 
which assures for the next three years 
a $1,000,000,000 work program, was 
signed Monday by President Roose- 
velt, who reported that “highway 
work under the National Recovery 
Act now is more than 90 per cent 
under contract or advertised for con- 
tract, and the new program is neces- 
sary to sustain highway employment 
on an adequate and reasonable 
scale for the remaining period of 
recovery.” 





Another slight increase appears in 
the number of business failures in the 
United States, the records of Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc., for the week ended 
June 14 showing 251 such defaults, 
compared with 239 and 216, respec- 
tively, in the two preceding weeks, 
and 396 in the corresponding week 
last year. 





Composite average of 70 indus- 
trials on the New York Stock Ex- 
change for the week ended June 16, 
1934, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed Monday at 
127.13 and closed Saturday at 128.33. 





Composite average of 30 rails for 
the same week closed Monday at 
37.38 and closed Saturday at 38.77. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange for the 
same week closed Monday at 95.11 
and closed Saturday at 95.79. 





Steel ingot production throughout 
the United States for the current 
week is at 60 per cent of capacity, 
The Tron Age estimates, as com- 
pared with a rate of 61 per cent a 
week ago. 





Wheat closed 434 to 5/2 cents 
lower on the Chicago Board of Trade 
last week under scattered liquidation 
and hedge selling. More favorable 
weather conditions in the northwest, 
and western Canada, discouraged 
holders and no new buyers appeared. 





into 
week with 


Cotton futures moved new 
high ground early last 
gains of 13 to 15 points, but receded 
later and in the end prices reflected 
net losses for the week of 9 to 12 


points. 





During May, 31! registrations of 
new capital issues, excluding reor- 
ganization securities, amounting to 
$19,463,428, became effective under 
the securities act of 1933, which was 
a decrease of about 45 per cent in 
number of companies and 83 per cent 


in dollar amount comparison with 
April figures, according to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 
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98, 272 


186,: 


692 


107 


55, 


394 


248, 
945, 


1,429 


1,880 
2,077 
64 
1,704 
23,717 
61 
813 


5,034. 
18, 
298, 


2, 456 


416, 


997, 


977, 


958, 
7,374, 
44, 
4,313 
896, 
+, 850 


, 032 


386 





4182 
288 


O48 
043 
862 
144 
738 
195 
816 





806 
181 
326 
716 
838 
619 


532 
608 
343 
475 
619 
585 
949 
667 
027 
757 


649 


Total 
Disbursements 

in Year 
280,491 
162, 135 
1,091,743 
136,049 
1,365,673 
8,710,518 
301, 857 
3,970,539 
40, 689 
1,512,734 
14,797 
18, 867,036 
1, 286, 889 
1,047, 220 
131, 807 
174,315 
1,113,227 
3,342,758 
14,405,510 
346,177 
3,044,306 
612,261 
2,944,741 
2,426,526 
34,929 
1,303, 576 
12,238,278 
130, 357, 803 
14,144,191 
98 665 
519, 659 
1,436,143 
739, 933 
1,056, 139 
652,585 
1,173,436 
*3,035, 653 
2,039,784 
4,387,953 
14,562,159 
834,904 
27,973,588 
3,544,079 
142,734 
795,024 
78,896,711 
561, 238 
723, 960, 520 
885, 101 
1,078, 386 
1,199, 109 
4,400, 887 
840, 746 
678,997 
127,053 
6,411, 880 
913,229 
421,505 
354, 854 
1,926,559 
390,315 
114,813,214 
4,268,034 
215, 649, 227 
6,110,743 
271,475 
1,141,893 
1,424,153 
c13, 053 , 229 
1,490,028 
25, 618,358 
184, 601 
84,981 
598,323 
392,470 
49,911,995 
1,973,002 
311, 260, 859 
2,361,061 
86, 688 
2,830, 786 
1,756,995 
3, 116,887 
41,745 
72,795,328 
10, 641,557 
79, 228) 
6,356,513 
1,210,248 
7,017,199 
2,792,835 
2,812,561 
169,772 
2,303,877 
31,294, 618 
219, 367 
1,398,535 
6,911, 765 
68, 298 
90,719.17 


New Business 


Paid for in Year 


including 


Revivals 
> 

862,431 
2,454,521 
r5, 731,231 
3,026, 809 
3,079,116 
42,828,772 
5,869, 747 
24,326,336 
1,819, 697 
8,496,510 
1,596,351 
39, 178, 821 
26, 288, 693 
8,707, 660 
2,527,156 
1,902,111 
17,061,210 
26, 252,367 
27,028, 204 
14,471,118 
15,034,170 
11,587,461 
10,477, 207 
76,417, 800 
874,100 
55,354,533 
41, 302,81 
685,538, 423 
73,214,324 
1,651,892 
27,695, 400 
23.550, 777 
2,973,347 
2,198,018 
33,302,475 
28, 457, 696 
11, 133, 650 
11,210, 483 
124,583,181 
111,225,016 
7,416,061 
79, 876, 668 
5, 196, 138 
421,000 
1,205,751 
143,997,482 
5,027,250 
3, 174,994,475 
5,321,863 
5, 189, 257 
5,394, 139 
9,420,172 
4,342,313 
1,716,612 
123,504 
26,101,549 
10,661,471 
SS9, 598 
? 958. 300 
3, 762, 610 


25, 930, § 
894, 0: 
976, 
270,034, 
481, 
702,7 
213, 
318, 
027, 
411, 


716, 
133,5 
1,191, 
3, 880, 2 


2,325,929 
113,933,973 
3,825,919 
396, 231,214} 
6, 132, 101) 
850, 705) 

20, 807, 100 
16, 838, 361 
11,414,517 
180, 908 

207 , 483, 32: 
65,318, 697 
750,348 
48,105,486 
3,549,417 
7125, 138,388 
11,413,829 
4,480,014 
3,725,148 
4,743,526 
45,291, 269 
2,009, 250 
1,256,410 
27,135,581 
3,358,168 
r24,188_ 863 
140,916, 321 


Whole 
in Fe 
End « 


18, 


Amount 
at 
ir 


rece 


f Ye 


, (04, 


, 941, ¢ 


119 


»629,2 


, 125.7 
381, 
, 053, 2 
7,285, 
841, 


, 607, 5 


295 


{ 5, 
, 033, 


552 ’ 





040, 205 


006 


134, ¢ 
125, 


883.7 


, 832 








Ga 


In in 


Amount in 


Force in Year 
s 
1,001, 996 
205, 084 
1,819,532 
1,356, 501 
~6, 266,475 
19,516,378 
2,166,969 
13,983, 306 
16,400 
124,972 
1,111,445 
32,949,556 
3,583, 680 
47,835 
956,595 
3,335 
81,802 
2,166,278 
23,715,090 
1,715, 253 
7,149, 430 
2,446,936 
6,118, 297 
8,412,096 
124,525 
6, 256, 846 
19, 460,058 
44,869,774 
22, 201, 898 
1,191,547 
680,037 
1, 569, 285 
1,720,731 
2,027,740 
7,681,097 
1,760,970 
18,520,337 
2,691, 102 
12,999,215 
3,005,143 
338,934 
62,208,918 
9,379,031 
681,385 
1,347,976 
119,409, 149 
112,319 
177, 758,390 
4,445,195 
2,168,052 
3,539,390 
5,914,030 
2,808,810 
1,750,614 
170, 893 
14, 487, 880 
92,142 
1,495, 847 
3,041 
4,101,272 
586,479 
168,771, 129 
5,618,389 
322,957, 284 
11,714,931 
-1, 101,902 
367,430 
3,020,225 
32,135,459 
5,098,701 
43,054,302 
1,701,418 
828,055 
360,614 
1,903,448 
30,047, 107 
4,585,179 
472,724,951 
13,061,228 
—121, 166 
19,566, 100 
2,200, 804 
2,747, 764 
102, 286 
184,673,227 
4,657,324 
$2,325 
9,034, 197 
-4, 857,840 
89,201,961 
1,510,713 
9,105,571 
2, 286, 676 
2,415, 466 
51,671,835 
1,761,624 
” 29,744,400 
12,521,243 
1,440,728 
$614,072 
111,603,822 











































































™ ? 
Life Insurance Business in 1933—(Continued) - 
Surplu Total New Business 
Tota Assigned and Premiums Total Payments to Total Paid for in Year | Whole Amount Gair 
NAME 4 LOCATION Admitted Unassigned Received Income Policyholders | Disbursements neluding in Force at Amour 
® COMPAN Asset End of Year in Year in Year in Year in Year Revivals End of Year Force in Year = 
$ t $ $ $ $ $ $ 5 Impx 
Life, Washington, D. 4.384.552 453, 229 2, 766,527 3,026,724 1,076,219 2,643,715 54,110,795 58,975, 610 3,404,174 Lon 
fe, I kfort, Ind 7,891,441 890, 195 1,140,414 1,488,319 949,520 1,494,594 8,852,216 4,661,565 3, 060, 788 Lonc 
phia Life, Pt _~ phia, Pa 13, 245,909 1,032,338 1,594, 506 : 2,151,306 2,772,300 3' 504.992 58,057, 699 —8, 126,516 Mar 
Mutual H artford, Cons 169, 051,057 n11, 396, 107 19,652,972 27,872,627 35,581,378 582,991,395 32,046,214 Mar 
Life, Greensbor ty ( 13, 634, 656 1.578, 780 2' 931.834 3,217,286 30,505,791 97,034,274 128 256 Mor 
Nat ul, Topeka, Kans 354,448 165,054 24,675 66, 760 685, 750 2,754,000 — 251, 250 Ms 
r-Pyra Charlotte, N. ( 733, 156 41,497 106,071 280, 263 4,033,996 10, 067, 669 3. 769 Mu 
| r Fort Worth, Texa 215,054 125,75 15, 809 90, 969 1,210,305 3,032,359 29,259 Nat 
\ Sioux Fa D 699.574 bb168, 367 167, 496) 326,593 3,506,447 8,427,649 214,852 \ 
Life, New York, N. ¥ 20, 308, 028 1,250,594 1,126,981 1,844,384 2,968,401 p3, 421, 687 5,543,373 49,544,968 70,011 N 
\ New York, N. ¥ 388, 852 261,592 87,857 103,040 27,658 79,735 2,205, 408 4,454,611 630, 824 Ur 
Anwe Calif 694,799 286, 706 39,257 400, 447 10, 626 41,664 r5, 627,452 r5, 175,457 5,175,457 as 
M Fur Phila., Pa 22.720, 108 2? 053,395 2,916,324 4,019,713 2,721,216 2,947,691 4,510,797 59,546,582 155, 601 La 5 
Birmingham, Ala 8,503,875 1,6 58.630 1,382,754 2,057,302 1,416, 087 1,984, 432 r13, 214,037 r59, 982,344 1, 669, 998 DOV 
t L. & A., Chatta 5, Tent 6,082, 400 1. 656, 586 966, 090 1,299, 201 762, 254| 1,172,568 16,640, 240 58, 156, 987 3, 306, 008 ota 
t Life, Bismarck, N. D 3 569, 681 791, 708 458,559 641, 93: 380, 835 613,976 1,843,370 15,798,917 1,081, 451 -— ah 
tM il, Philadelphia, Pa 268,295, 112 125,095,351 36, 223,598 51,101, 5: 35, 006, 166 42,630,198 79,905,769 954,411,343 43,923, 231 Wes' 
Newark, N. J 2.835.007.067| 9183.465.094| 539,421.637| 680,479,152} 454,025,118] 597,407,027) 2,506,849, 628/15, 029,950,800 —275, 102.190 Wes 
N M 207, 153 74,411 122, 227} 195,370 19, 039) 155,369 2, 702, 68¢ 4,054,490 448, 190 Tk 
| 
P Life, I ) R.1 1,910, 696 228, 735 192,611 305, 948] 194, 193 297,768} 674, 761 8,908,516 642, 804 Te 
‘ Life, I Rock, Ark 854,910 139,304 233, 060 283,010 144, 767) 316,923 1,845,844 9,025,396 2,253, 433 : 
’ fe, Kansas City, M 3,470,475 615, 486 402,756 625,364 451,622 641,861 r4,818,033 r19, 605, 817 —194, 999 Gi 
fe, Davenport, la 6,270, 270 321, 668 674,449 987,911 888, 534) 1,212,423 1,898, 926 26,972,233 4,341, 186 
e Life, Pittsburgh, Pa 80,510, 807 6,761,214 12,832,318 17, 205, 566 11,046, 799) 14,330, 953 31, 146, 460 401, 458, 466 28, 151,098 In 
‘ Mut Ct , 777,420 149, 568 64,001 90, 160 43, 176] Ly 017 393, 209) 2,987,276 —90,974 In 
Life, Callas, Texa 948, 703 184, 859 365,594 416, 436 155,716 399, 5,499,335) 13,359, 264 —63, 586 
e Loan, Indianapolis, Ind 11, 148, 082 626,959 1,626, 663 2,159, 858) 1,596, 434) 16, 156,025 63, 966, 787 452,898 
rande National, Dallas, Texas 348,395 142,374 95, 236 148,368 36, 108) 1,701,500 4,742,050 713, 650 
rd Life, Rockford, Ill 2,980, 401 324.876 366, 835 506, 549 385, 187 1,023, 673 16,516,941 —4, 489, 229 ‘Tr 
Mutual, St. Louis, Mo 3.076.323 381, 268 295, 253 160,745 397,907) 1,058, 299 11,099,943 -553 , 562 pa 
cranton Life ranton, Pa 9,318, 465 666, 876 1,090, 228 1,626,439 1,623,291 5,089,070 36,371, 161 3,985, 900 Lif 
aboard Life, Houston, Texa 1,234, 125 222,185 346, 899 462,294 98, 572) 3,957, 701 16, 638, 240 135, 859 oh 
Security L. & T., Winston-Salem, N. ( 3,501,315 502,756 692, 697 879,737 628, 157} 22,641, 236 —999, 721 : 
Security Mutual. Lincoln, Neb | 5,435, 636 618,729 726, 131 951,373 628,384) 26, 764,082 1,818, 658 e94 
Security Mutual, Binghamton, N. ¥ 20, 676,53 865, 023 3,005,031 4,031,658 2,995,842 93, 154,72 8,851,460 1h 
nel Life, Kansas City, Mo 1,196,319 315,327 195, 860 264, 200 133, 673 9,011,927 2,021,072 de 
Service Life, Omaha, Net 5,221,484 617,239 869, 267 3,222,345 549,723 28,030,749 713,008, 604 tic 
enandoah Life, Roanoke, Va 7,016, 386 1,008, 469 1,957, 258 2,295,194 1,667,559 ; 134,003,674 6,701, 651 by 
theastern Life, Greenville, 5. ¢ 4,490,333 361, 675 830, 455 1, 154,574) 723, 490) 11,778,362 40, 272,042 —202, 453 oat 
Southern L. & H., Birmingham, Ala 900,514 290,389 e829, 757) 875, 885 308, onl 5, 103, 404) 17, 902,026 2,479,036 925 
Southern Old Line, Dallas, Texas 466,949 196, 089 163,939) 207 , 030} 64,042) 171,329] 28,379 —1,597,190 clu 
Southland Life, Dallas, Texas 20, 267,928 1,100, 292 2,998, 506 4,194,966) 2,995, 233] 4,500, 663) t om .644| —10,717,067 ant 
Southwestern Life, Dallas, Texas 41,777,495 6, 882, 132 6,385,251 8,758,810 5,022, 748] 7,389, 901) 56, 451, ‘061 5,210 1,568, 530 Set 
Standard Life, Jackson, Miss 938.846 683, 446 187,528 237, 262 39,807 214, 121) 6, 672, 968 5,912 102, 87 00: 
Standard I fe, P ittsburgh, Pa 5. 466, 876 474,292 549,078 816,733 683, 463) 948, 170) 1,820,843 526] —2,075,975 ant 
State Farn , Bloomington, Ill 960,815 $61,232 329, 794) 411,292 64,390) 265,991) 6,939,815 5, 138) 4,116,578 in 
ate Life 1 rf anapolis, Ind 51, 743, 465 1,850, 756) 6,443,560 8,775,341) 8,724, 150) 10,744, 195) 14,510, 672) 74,564] —29,231,023 Mc 
State Mutual, Worceste: , Mass | 152,614,471 14,155,491 18,882,894 27,018,911) 19,701,781) 24,930,241 30,895, 104) , 131 - 36,293, 726 re 
State National, St. Louis, Mo 175,312 136,591 23, 221 37,420 4,394 28,854 344,550 75,725 104, 746 Lif 
| | | | Ir 
State Reserve, Fort Worth, Texas 174,831 184,981) 232,134 81,734 162,367! 1,362,727 8, 739,920) —471,001 pol 
Ster Mutual, Houston, Texas 285, 55: 62,471 165, 566) 998) 56,524 | 7§ 7,165,861) ; bal 
wall Lif ksburg, Miss 241,695 151,258 40,983 14,939) 1, 886, 854| 
Life of America, Baltimore, Md 13,302,512 2,724,001 2,311,590) 2,8 598,916 98,537,018 
Supreme Liberty Life, Chicago, Yee | 1,683, 702 276,744 608 , 076) ,272| 310,991 16. 924" 384 23,011,341) = 
Teachers Ins. & Ann., New York, N. Y 40,565,470 3,933, 714] 5,346, 790 7,3 755,532 2,747,377 47,590,089 
Texas Life, Waco, Tex 5,814,040 939, 089) 646, 284 758, 446) | , 26 23,721,577) 
lexas Prudential, Galveston, Texas | 1,857,493 269, 958] 1,030, 509) 1, 165, 039 597,635 1. 182,267] 23,477,795 56, 150, 747 
Travelers, Har tf rd, Conn } 680, 936, 454 45,184,094 99,718, 675} 131, 420, 988) 85,001, 263 109, 694, 931) 457,533,518) 4, 148,918,298 
I ty Life, Fort Worth, Texas 235,955 151, 305) 90,316 208,151 9,729) 124, 868) 75,936,342 r7, 043,342 
. 
n Central, Cincinnati, Ohic 317, 104,956) 23, 251,3 40,201, 984] 94.008, ene 55,332, 895 72, 406,475) 94,971,553) 1,259, 145,015) 
n Cooperative, Washington, D. C 2,277,618 4 373 3, 7 6} 891,728) 1,010,912) 797,182 1,399, 230) 9,888,944 8 , 843 
Union Labor, Washington, D. C 1,852, 166) 9| 810, 438} 871,217) 507,809 647,547 7,497,811 5, 301) 
Union Life, Little Rock, Ark | 454,377 ; 104, 248) 128, 162) 65,301 145, 290 2,652,246 3,896 
Mutt wel, Des Moines, Ia pial 763,818 35,355 487, 902) 527, 196) 225,944 398, 535 5,241, 126 39, 298) Co: 
Union Mutual, Portland, Maine 20, 799, 050 1,142,252 1,931,657) 3,006, 147] ce2, 854, 869) 3,437,507 3,496, 940} 3, 388) 19 
Union Nati —" Lincoln, Neb 157,420) 124,419] 61,671) 81,442) 4,269) 71,461) 1,177,052 2 , 962) ; 
Union States, Portland, Ore } 285,310 157,717) 142, 660) 156, 481 13 , 287 101, 618) 2,787,550 5, 285, 145) In 
United Benefit, Omaha, Neb. 2,365, 882 514,318 1,214, 451) 1,319, 225) 321,363 931,688 24,222,530 54, 446, 038) ‘ 
United Fidelity, Dallas, Texas 3,399, 663 532,255 760, 863) 937, 892 393 , 986 724, 905) 8,013,969 28,908, 984 Co 
ed Insurance, Chicago, Ill 377,298 248,764 113,326 §2, 232 168, 206| 4,271, 982| 3, 650, 136] -_ 
iL. & A., Concord, N. H 7,784,930} 671,853 400,815) 1,216,242} 1,655, 622 4,276,826 41,347, 704| te! 
United Life, Salina, Kans 764, 28¢€ 303 , 730) 196, 382) 42,055) 165, 105 1,397, 296) | ‘ 
United Mutual Life, Indianapolis, Ind 27,372,879 2,987,023 2,892, 984| 2,805,352]  3,682,113| 11, 626, 835| 935, 288] pr 
United States, Vane. York, N. ¥ } 6,176,989 616, 780 7,399) 762,064! 1,002,481) 2,954, 088 27, 146, 576) m; 
Victory | . opeka, Kans 3,334, 672 639, 959 741, 614| 476,931) 668, 401) 2,227,020 22,549, 985] ‘ 
Virginia L. & Richmond, Va | 613, 436 118, 636) 324,744 349, 749| 75, 849) 277 ,032) 6, 618, 586} 8,327,874) 
Volunteer State L.. Chattanooga, Tenn 22,017,528 1, 866, 216 2,845, 580 4,945, 694| 3,987,453) 5,040,951 9,527,238] 108,751, "557| . , 82 
Washington National, Chicago, III 2,779, 892 1,361,937 921, 443) 1,061,320) 205, 956) 985,669) 45,981,887) 32,858,545 2, 187,423 Sp: 
West Coast Life, San Feanaien. Calif 21,490, 554 1,625,377 4,121,394! 5,356, 071) 3,950, 500) 5,227,929 17, 869, 608| 114,576, 777) —7, 699, 083 pr 
| | 
Western Mutual, Fargo, N. D 88, 826 6,948 52,850 75,039 6,462 51,128) 668, 0001 1,982,700 212,000 
Western Reserve, San Angelo, Texas 382,973 118, 082 140, 423 159, 136 27,100 136,390) 2,848,411) 7,468, 408) 107 , 386 
Western & Southern, Cincinnati, Ohio 131, 699, 616 »2, 457, 003 21,054,819 27,263,551 13,327,272 23,230,976] 177,357,122] 648,363,239] —37,859,525 an 
Western Union, Lincoln, Ne b 145, 809 122,770 20,118 31, 696 nil) 23,848 260,524) 450,374) 182,624 
Wisconsin Life, Madison, Wis 4,099, 838 322, 284 674,935 873,031 525,083 714,140 1,100,214} 23, 148, 293 —2,019, 091 
Wiscor National, Oshkosh, Wis 6,916,362 1, 135, 183 860, 565 1,198,411 881, 456 1, 180, 94¢ 4,001,874 36, 688, 227 —3, 084,380 
Ye Mutual, Des Moines, Iowa 23,819,447 1,634,972 3,977, 866 5,118,031 3,918, 166 4,796,720 4,303,937) 110,456,872) —16,821, 266 su 
Sees a sa ae 2 _ dit 
int 
CANADIAN COMPANIES ha 
Life, Toronto, Ont 226,929,074 9,717,241 35, 177,547 46,994,945 27,863,995 34,746, 154 57,855, 604 848, 886, 137 ~74,171,115 th 
Cay fe, Ottawa, Ont 2,323,379 26,738 401, 256 537,621 443,818 612,735 2, 660, 875 15,280, 732 —2,370, 403 li 
Cor Life of Can., Edmontor 1,839, 153 277,251 313,714 437,718 212,501 336, 815 1,047, 886 9, 680, 403 —429, 977 “a 
Confederat L., Toronto, Ont 94,038, 094 7,598, 734 14, 242, 159 20,775,735 12,652,454 16, 698,978 38,866,453) 361,044,688 13,026, 632 els 
Cont tal, Toronto, Ont 7,858, 985 678, 423 1,110,028 1,584,914 956,396 1,385,004 5, 623, 160 35, 184,825 —2, 248,040 
Crow fe, Toronto, Ont 18,893,081 939, 639 4,248,095 5,384, 964 2,931,941 379 , 236 138,821,915 1,641, 296 be 
Dom. of Can. Ger Toronto, Ont 3,819,047 1,479, 92¢ 209, 607 250,584 102, 157 1,639, 859 7. 834, 662 266, 481 ” 
Dominion Life, Waterloo, Ont 26, 182,441 1,545. 698 4,558, 440 6, 109, 872 3,552,778 " ,3! 18,948, 676 143,797,349 al 
Empire | Toronto, Ont 2,525,731 1,128,575 477,907 584,431 227,513 385, 959 2,741,792 16, 121, 103 as 
Bixce fe, Toronto, Ont 19, 230, 066 2 944,797 2, 630,945 3,591,250 2, 427,903 3,399,878 14, 758,083 90,052,416 ra 
ov 
Great-West, Winnipeg, Ma 134, 762, 165 712,211,181 18,095, 658 25, 595, 602 19,297,970 25,077, 167 46,214,361 552,294,135) —28,242, 674 
The Spectator, June 21, 1934 l 














4,174 
50, 788 
26, 516 
15,214 
28 256 
1, 250 
3, 769 
29, 259 
14, 852 


0,011 
30, 824 
5, 457 
5, 601 
19, 998 
1), OO8 
1, 451 
3, 231 
2, 190 
‘x 190 


2,804 
3, 433 
4,999 
1, 186 
1,098 
0,974 
3, 586 
2, 898 
3,650 
9, 229 
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Surplus Total New Business 
Total Assigned and Premiums Total Payments to Total Paid for in Year | Whole Amount Gain in 
NAME AND LocaTION Admitted Unassigned) Received Income Policyholders | Disbursements including in Force at Amount in 








or ComPANy Assets End of Year in Year n Year in Year 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Imp Life, Toronto, Ont 68, 573,416 5, 169, 406 9,849,354) 13,907,311 9,083, 997 
nd Scottish, Montreal, Que , 120, 144 4,645,354) 505, 404 988, 361 871,993 
Lond fe, London, Ont 516,221; dd11,826, 456) 14, 626, 276 20,032, 726} 8, 236,429 
Mar irers Life, Toronto, Ont 119° 459,942 10, 201, 036 20,4: 39, 565} 28, 363 , 502) 19,022,911) 
Mar Life, Halifax, N.S 1,403, 287) 250, 583 262,519) 331, 406 76,479 
Mor Life, Winnipeg, Man 10,867,770} 1,133,413 1,573, 593) 2,300,534] 363 299) 
Mont Life, Montreal, Que 5,415, 598) 319, 660 1,020,121) 1,340, 365 999, ‘062! 
Mut fe of Can., Waterloo, Ont 138, 913, 985) 11,917,520 18, 670, 862) 26,666,431) 15, 438, 838 
Nat Life of Can., Toronto, Ont 11,552,874) 1,433,110 1,570,592) 2,194,215) 1,428, 494) 
| | 
Nor erican Life, Toronto, Ont 46,719, 488) 5, 883,288 6,338, 067) 9,332,319) 6, 122,060) 
Nor Life, London, Ont 9,000,735 526, 140) 1,413,396} 2,064, 800) 1,243, 995} 
Ont juitable L.&A., Waterloo, Ont. | 8,986, 759} 725,777) 1,201,975 1,605, 433) 813, 646) 
Sa wan Life, Regina, Sas 2,130,088) 492, 659) 240,013) 331,810 267, 803) 
LaS rarde Life, Montreal, Que 4,810, 450) 763,985} 732,316) 992, 706) 610, 146 
Sover: cn Life, Winnipeg, Man. 5, 867,320 924, 399) 764, 196) 1,125,093 799, 896 

Star Life, Edinburgh, Scotland 22, 264,098 10,579, 169) 828,525 1,387,404 1,162 
Sun Montreal, Que. 623 , 850, 586) ,730,911| 117,075,992) 145,376,374 97,457,059) 
West i mpire, Winnipeg, Man 1,910, 482) 333, 265 260,424 340,184 153,258 
Wes Life, Winnipeg, Man 1,553, 567) 191, 183 193 , 223 299 , 067 311, 289) 
Tota! (American Companies) .. 20,895,726,259| 1,826,254,020) 3,321,797,924) 4,622,291,932] 3,016,434,220 


Tota (Canadian Companies) 1,716,318,026| 


Grand Total, All Companies 22,612,044,285 


"248,801,926 
44,529,054 


Increase in 1933, American Cos. 
Increase in 1933, Canadian Cos. 


Includes $551,450 difference between 
‘Ir des $4,000,000 reserve for dividends 
$1,2 837,612 §Includes contingency 
asst and actual Dec. 31, 1933, 
Life Fund. b Consolidated figures for 
e Ini udes accident and sick benefit 
ir) to 


$31,560 contingency reserve 


default and stock. iFigure for 1933 includes dividends for 1934, $20,222,100; 

tion and real estate depreciation, $15,153,22 and special reserves, $4,500,000. 

by w, $28,514,507 in 1933. kIncludes unapportioned surplus retained as a contingency reserve. 
sold to reinsuring companies for assuming corresponding non-ledger liabilities. m Includes 


panies and $14,449,507 Chicago National 
925 in 1933. oOrdinary business only 

cludes reinsurance. s Including 4365, 593, 789 
and not including special continge ney 


127,705,51. 
1,054,049 ,537 


81,996,292 


value 


reserve, $2 
market quotations. 
merged business. 
business. 
policy loans charged off and lien claims filed with receiver. 


reserve for 


279,015,769 370,847,677 236,132,632 


3,600,813,6 3,133,603 3,252,566,852 


~23,5 97,055 122,165,630 —175,444,506 


5,568,365 8,637,083 13,130,615 260,267 


carried in assets and actual Dec. 31, 
be declared and contingency reserve of 
2,703,824 in 1933, of which $1,977,445 
Excludes group insurance 1933, 


f Includes $807,027 prior prem. ext. 


business included in 1932, but excluded in 193% 
piIncludes $1,879,576 liens charged off in 1933 
contingency reserve for mortality fluctuation 
$32,000,000 in 1833. In addition to amounts 
$29,051,711. 


fluctuation in security values of 


set aside to purchase paid-up additions to industrial policies as of December 30, 1933, ; : 
purchased pursuant to the provisions of Chapter 99 of the Laws of New Jersey for 1913 


000 capital stock of the Company has been 
. Lewis and Edward L. Katzenbach, trustees, for the policyholders of the Company. 
uIncludes dividends apportioned; 1933, $5,212,000 
Other funds, 1933, $639,016. 


and is now held by Vivian M 


in force due to cancellation of a group policy of approximately $800,000 in 1933. 


Mortality fluctuation fund rye $9,437,781 

reserve 1933, $1,575,257. > Actual market 
Life, Omaha. : 
Includes contingency 


reserve of $85,000. 


policies as collateral of $502,518 in 1933. 
ff Includes 


balance of shareholders’ account. 


CCORDING to reports just issued 
by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, the depression 

cost the people of the United States in 
1930, 19381 and 1932, $108,000,000,000. 
In analyzing this loss, the National 
Conference Board estimates that wage 
and salary earners suffered to the ex- 
tent of $37,000,000,000 while business 
proprietors and investors lost approxi- 
mately $71,000,000,000. 

The heavy toll of the depression 
spared neither capitalist, industrialist, 
professional man nor wage earner. 

How did the institution of life insur- 
ance fare during this period? 

Because of the safeguard of state 
supervision and the inherent sound con- 
dition of life insurance companies, the 
integrity of the life insurance contract 
preserved, despite the fact 
that the companies poured out every 
day millions of dollars in loans and 
claims to their policyholders and their 
beneficiaries with practically no assist- 
ance from outside agencies. The 
assets of these companies were $17,- 
500,000,000 in 1929. By the end of 


has been 
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Asset depreciation fund 1933 $8, 31,297. 
value. ine lude ‘Illinois ‘a ife Fund. 
y Assumed banineas of Missouri State Life 
bb Includes $50,332 Founders 


w Does not 
Insurance Co., Sept. 5, 
Fund. 

dd The surplus excludes all dividends, 
shareholders’ surplus account of $205,785 


1933. 


increased to $20,900,- 
addition to the loans 
stress the 


1933 they had 
000,000. In 
granted during the period of ; 
companies paid approximately $13,000,- 
000,000 to policyholders of which 
$4,300,000,000 represented death claims 
to beneficiaries of deceased policyhold- 
ers and $8,700,000,000 paid for matured 
endowments, surrendered or ceased 
policies, dividends to policyholders and 
annuitants. 

That the institution of life insurance 
has more than fulfilled its objective is 
evidenced by the facts presented in the 
foregoing. 

The tabulation of life insurance re- 
sults for 1933 discloses that at the end 
of the year 1933 American life insur- 
ance companies had total admitted 
assets of $20,895,726,259, which is an 
increase of $248,801,926 over the cor- 
responding period of 1932. 

Surplus assigned and unassigned de- 
creased $81,996,292 during the year to 
$1,826,254,020. 
volume declined in 
$3,321,797,924 as 


Premium 
and aggregated 
against a corresponding period in 1932 


3,917,431,410) 14,729,297,641) 96,483,030,331|—2,977,217,735 
73 


¢,220,326,381) 15,522,910,568 | 103,705,634 801 


ec Includes health and accident. 
notes charged off and policy loans offset and $1,- 
g Includes group increase in excess of withdrawals. 
representing difference between convention values and actual Dec. 31, 1933, market values on bonds in 
suspended mortality fund, $9,898,323 ; security fluctua- 
j Includes special contingency 


ec Includes loans to policyholders with 
funds and special reserve. ee Includes credit 








in Year Revivals) End of Year Force in Year 
$ | $ $ 
11,747,539) 24,743,673 3, 959 —11, 661,839 
1,079,259 >, 175, 796 047 61,986 
: 109, 651, 707 935 5,549,568 
53,856,989 , 804 21,572,317 
1,915, 083) »oal 96,580 
7,600, 999) 2, 206) —3,744, 603 
° " 8,771, 689) 70, 265) —2, 857,620 
19,376, 972 47,074,818) 21,336) 553,362 
2,084, 267 8,534,259 044 —3, 561,992 
7,949,039 18,831, 732) 211 —(), 433,764 
1,763,793 4,392,293 2,889 3,821,353 
1, 150, 878) 3,923,278 2,817 2,677,211 
390, 196) 1, 660;203 486 891, 166 
873,482) 4,344,208 , 136 1,490, 790 
1,124,055) 3,340,726 24,710, 220 1,314,530 
1,370, 689) 2, 487, 6: 29,810,079 734,644 
120, 650,049 268,000,525) 2,754,799,994) —157, 669,888 
273,369 1,724,910 8, 808, 554] -663,376 
398, 057) 1,446, 513 7,344,892 —932, 842 


302,964,971 793,613,027 7,312,604,560 340,396,9 


3,317,614,708 


141,478,685 617,444,355 
12,658,963 107 822,33 


1933 market quotation of all securities owned. 
$1,009,075. 
» represents difference between value carried in 
$251,836,241. 


tiexcludes group insurance 1933, 


Illinois 
Fund 


alncludes $66,626,216 
dincludes $12,171,330 Illinois Life 


h Includes 


reserve, not required 
1 Assets amounting to $1,555,119 
$8,609,474 reinsured with other com- 
n Includes contingency reserve of $1,8158,- 
q Commenced business Sept., 1935. riIn- 
or possible depreciation in assets in 1933, 


$1,970,762 par value of $2,000,- 
t Decrease in insurance 
Special contingency 
x Including cost of acquiring Northwestern 


Fund. aa 
company 


zIncludes $7,866,953 Illinois Life 


933. 


of $3,605,394,989 for a decrease of $263,- 
597,065. 

Total payments to_ policyholders, 
which reached its zenith in 1932 of 
$3,191,878,726, decreased $175,444,506 
during the year and aggregated, at the 
end of the year, $3,016,434,220. 

Total disbursements amounted _ to 
$3,917,431,410. New insurance written 
revived and increased during 1933 was 

$14,729,297,641. Insurance outstanding 
at the end of the year of all classes 
amounted to $96,483,030,331 for a de- 
crease of $2,977,217,735. 

Canadian companies at the close of 
business December 31, 1933, had total 
admitted assets of $1,716,318,026 with 
assigned and unassigned funds of $127,- 
795,517. Premium volume was $279,- 
015,759 and the total income aggregated 
$370,847,677. paid to policy- 
holders amounted to $236,132,632 and 
total disbursements aggregated $302, 
964,971. New insurance 
amounted to $793,613,027. 
outstanding at the end of the year was 
$7,312,604,560 for a decrease of $340,- 
396,973. 


Losses 


written 
Insurance 








SPECTATOR 


DOLLAR LIBRARY 
—— offers — 
AN APPROACH TO 
FIRE INSURANCE 


By CLAYTON G. HALE 


Here’s the biggest little book ever published on 
Fire Insurance. Its pages are just crammed 
with information. We believe it’s the most com- 
prehensive and concise treatment ever given the 
subject. Ideal for the man coming up for a license, 
for the large buyer of insurance, and for the 
old timers as well. An ideal inexpensive present. 
Pocket size, well printed, attractively bound— 
AND ONLY $1. No approval orders. Fill in 
and mail the coupon today. Quantity prices on 
request. 


The Spectator Co., 56th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 


Here's my dollar. Send me a copy of “AN APPROACH TO 
FIRE INSURANCE” by Hale. 


NAME ee ses sexe - seedentercenncooeees 
ADDRESS 


CITY sea wrTe 2°; STTrrrrerrrre 





KEEP TIME 
WITH TIMES. 


Our New 


CASH VALUE ANNUITY OPTION 
provides 
RETIREMENT ANNUITY INCOME 
FOR LIFE 


(No Extra Cost) 


BANKERS NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Bankers National Life Building 
TERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


Ralph R. Lounsbury Wm, J. Sieger 


President Vice Pres. & Supt. of Agencies 


(The Company with the attractive Agency Contract) 


























FOURTH EDITION 


THE AGENTS KEY 


TO 


FIRE INSURANCE 


by ROBERT P. BARBOUR 
To be published April 15th 


For the past seventeen years this has been the 
standard text and reference book of fire insur- 
ance for the use of agents and brokers in the 
solicitation and writing of business. 


It has been thoroughly revised, brought up to 
date, and republished, with the inclusion of 
much added new material, in a larger size, and 
containing more than 570 pages. 


“One of the two most valuable books in 
the library of the Insurance Society of 
New York.”—Eastern Underwriter. 


Price, per copy, $3.50 
Liberal discount on quantity orders. 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


N.W. Cor. 56th & Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





REINSURANCE 
FIRE AND CASUALTY 


ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 





THE METROPOLITAN 
FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


THE FIRST REINSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD 


115 Broad Street, Hartford, Conn. 























NOW BEING DISTRIBUTED 


THE LIFE AGENT’S 
BRIEF 


1934. Edition 
Most complete data ever assembled 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


56th and Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia 
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SENTENCED FOR LIFE 


A One-Man Judge and Jury Condemns Three 


Innocent Persons To Prison 


T was a most peculiar sentence. One simple 
| word ... NO... summed up the finding 
of the court. The scene, too, was peculiar. 
It was not a crowded court room, but the 
judge’s own home. He was neither lawyer, 
nor in any way connected with the administra- 
tion of justice, but he pronounced, in this one 
word, a life sentence on at least three people 

. his closest of kin. One witness had testi- 
fied in behalf of the defense. He was a Life 
Insurance Agent. His expert testimony had 
been stricken from the records. 

First the judge called his wife. Without 
benefit of a clerk he read the indictment. 
“Madam, the court finds you charged and 
proven the most faithful woman the court has 
ever known. You are very beautiful to me, 
the soul of honor and of virtue. You are the 
mother of my two children, and have denied 
yourself all luxuries and many necessities for 
them and for me. Are you guilty or not 
guilty?” It was the truth, and the answer 
was “Guilty.” 

“For this grave offense,” replied the judge, 
“T sentence you to a lifetime of poverty and 
vain regret.” 

* * * 

He next called his 15 year old son. “You, 
prisoner, are charged with possessing a healthy 
body, more than average intelligence, and we 
have evidence that you plan to go to college 
and prepare yourself for a life of usefulness. 
Are you guilty or not guilty?” What could 
the son answer but, “Guilty.” 

“For your crimes,” said the judge, “you 
are hereby sentenced to a lifetime of hard 
labor with unskilled hands. Take your place 
beside your mother.” 


* * * 


The third prisoner was then called, a little 
girl of seven summers. “And you, prisoner at 
the bar, stand charged with being pure and 
innocent. A mere baby now, you give evidence 
of becoming as beautiful and good as your 
mother. You are so charged. ' What is your 
plea?” 

In wonder and awe this beautiful child looked 


into the eyes of her father, on whose knees 
she had sat in comfort and security so many 
happy hours, and saw not the daddy she had 
learned to love and trust, but another man 
bent only on the achievement of his own per- 
sonal aims and ambitions. Weakly she an- 
swered, “Guilty.” 
* : * 

“My child,” said the judge, “You have 
pleaded guilty to a most serious offense and I 
hereby sentence you as follows: You will grow 
into womanhood without the loving guidance 
of your mother whose time will be occupied in 
making a living for you. You will fall into 
associations with evil companions. Your beauty 
will be marred and you will bring reproach 
upon the fair name of your father’s family. 
The serving of your sentence will only add 
to that of your mother because you will bring 
her gray hairs in sorrow to a merciful grave. 
Take your stand with your mother and your 
brother.” 

” * * 

So you see that the one spoken word, “No,” 
passed the sentence of a lifetime on those three 
persons who were nearest and dearest to the 
heart of the presiding judge. There was a 
semblance of mercy, however, in the fact that 
the sentences were suspended until the death 
of the man who imposed them, but this mercy 
was offset by the further fact that once they 
become operative, there is no appeal or pardon 
possible. They must serve and continue to 
serve until they have completely atoned for 
the “crimes” with which they were charged. 

. . * 

As the reader doubtless already has sur- 
mised, this “trial” and automatic conviction 
occurs every day in many happy, at present, 
homes. The “judge” is, of course, the non- 
insuring father. There is another and happier 
analogy in which the passive witness for the 
defense becomes counsel for defendant and 
presents his case with a forcefulness that 
obviates such truly horrible miscarriage of 
justice. To such men America owes a steadily 
increasing debt of gratitude. 


In the opinion of the publishers, the above sketch will serve the pro- 

ducing agent well, and serve the companies in the cause of conserva- 

tion even better. If managers and companies evince sufficient interest, 

the article will be reprinted in attractive leaflets at prices which will 

permit quantity distribution. Please address replies to N. B. Keyes, 

Book Department, The Spectator, 56th and Chestnut Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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Research Bureau Reports 
on Policy Loan Practices 


Strong Efforts or Preven- 
tion and Early Repayment Out- 
standing Trends Noted 


The increased amounts of policy loans 
which virtually all life insurance com- 
panies made during the past five years 
with the five years 
prior to 1929—have led to a correspond- 
ing increase in the attention paid by 
this department 
An up-to-date survey 
of company practice in handling policy 
loans has just been prepared by the 
Life Insurance.Sales Research Bureau, 
of Hartford, and replaces a similar re- 
port made in 1928. The present data, 
therefore, afford an opportunity for a 
comparison of principles and practices 
before and during the period of finan- 
cial stringency. 

The Bureau’s report notes that tiere 
slight decrease in 1933 in the 
amounts of policy loans, expressed as 
percentages of company assets. None 
the less, the loans still comprise a sub- 
stantial amount (they were 17.9 per 
cent in 1932) and as such offer a field 
for continued research and study, not so 
much from the statistical point of view 
but from the angle of conservation of 
business. 


as compared 


company officials to 


of their business. 


was a 


The present study considers the policy 
loan situation from four angles: pre- 
vention, routine of making loans, repay- 
ment and record keeping. 

The greatest single change in prac- 
since the old report was written 
is to be found in the amount of effort 
made to get loans repaid. 

Virtually all of the companies report- 
ing stated that the advisability of 
repayment of the loan is pointed out to 
the policyholder at the time the loan 
is made, the Bureau reports, and goes 
on to say in this connection: “Litera- 
ture used by the various companies at 
the time the loan is made includes let- 
ters from the home office, circulars, 
repayment agreements attached to loan 
agreements, pledge cards, etc. After 
the loan is in force a number of com- 
panies send the insured special repay- 
ment pamphlets. Sometimes loan re- 
duction requests are attached to div- 

(Concluded on page 21) 


tice 


NEW LIFE INSURANCE PRODUCTION GAINS 22.7% IN 


MAY; 


New life production in 
May showed a gain of 22.7 per cent 
cver May of 1933. The cumulative total 
for the first five months of this year 
was 17.5 per cent greater than the 
amount for the corresponding period a 
year ago. 

These facts were revealed by a re- 
port forwarded by the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents to the United 
States Department of Commerce for 
official use. The report summarized the 
new business records—exclusive of re- 
vivals, increases and dividend additions 
—of 42 companies having 85 per cent 
of the total life insurance outstanding 
in all United States legal reserve com- 
panies. 

For May, the total new business of 
all classes written by the 42 companies 
was $791,544,000, against $645,320,000 
during May of 1933, an increase of 22.7 


insurance 


per cent. New ordinary insurance 
amounted to $524,542,000, against 


$432,732,000, an increase of 21.2 per 
cent. Industrial insurance amounted to 
$226,013,000, against $190,138,000, an 
increase of 18.9 per cent. Group insur- 
ance was $40,989,000, against $22,450,- 
000, an increase of 82.6 per cent. 





NEW PAID-FOR LIFE INSURANCE—EXCLUSIVE OF REVIVALS, 


17.5% INCREASE FOR FIRST FIVE MONTHS 


For the first five months, the total 
new business of these companies was 
$3,687,197,000 this year, against $3,138,- 
668,000 last year, an increase of 17.5 
per cent. New ordinary insurance 
amounted to $2,422,808,000, against 
$2,139,701,000, an increase of 13.2 per 
cent. Industrial insurance amounted to 
$1,068,410,000, against $898,073,000, an 
increase of 19.0 per cent. Group insur- 
ance amounted to $195,979,000, against 
$100,894,000, an increase of 94.2 per 
cent. 

The new paid-for business written 
during each of the first five months of 
1932, 1933 and 1934, and percentage 
increases or decreases, are shown in 
the table below. 


Chicago Chapter 
Elects New Officers 


Chicago, June 19—Officers elected for 
the ensuing year by the Chicago Chap- 
ter, chartered life underwriters follow: 
A. J. Johannsen, Northwestern Mutual, 
president; Frederick Bruchholz, New 
York Life, vice-president; Sara Frances 
Jones, Equitable of New York, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


INCREASES AND 


DIVIDEND ADDITIONS—42 UNITED STATES COMPANIES 























(These companies have 85 per cent of the total business outstanding in all 
Inited States legal reserve companies) 
1933 1934 
over over 
Month 1932 1933 1934 1932 1933 
ORDINARY INSURANCE Percent Percent 
January $ 614,040,000 $ 423,573,000 $ 435,676,000 31.0 2.9 
February 575,497,000 424, 483,000 424,395,000 —26.2 —,02 
March 592.333,000 5,308,000 526,280,000 26.5 20.9 
April 520,586,000 9 605, 000 511,915,000 18.6 20.8 
May ‘ x a 487,284,000 732,000 524,542,000 —11.2 21.2 
$2.789.740,000  $2,139.701,000  $2,422.808,.000 —233 132 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
EE kissanavnes . §$ 217,552,000 $ 168,312,000 $ 197,108,000 —22.6 Y.1 
February 220,568,000 168,400,000 196,816,000 —23.7 16.9 
March 251,059,000 187,761,000 228,107,000 — 25.2 21.5 
AQT ..cccce 236,898,900 183,462,000 220,366,000 —22.6 20.1 
May 222.956, 000 190,138,000 226,013,000 =i 4.7 18.9 
$1,149,033,000  $ 898,073,000  $1,068,410,000 —21.8 19.0 
GROUP INSURANCE 
SOETT cccovvceccnese $ 111,919,000 $ 2,546,000 $ 32,673,000 —79.9 44.9 
EE coccucaeauns 35,122,000 16.842/000 26,862,000 —52.0 59.5 
BEL k cevececsseesess 45,574,000 17.345,000 33,241,000 —61.9 91.6 
CS” ee 64,883,000 21,711,600 62,214,000 —66.5 186.6 
Me couscous 49,113,000 22,450,000 40,989,000 —54.3 82.6 
$ 306,611,000  $ 100,894,000 $ 195,979,000 —67.1. 94.2 
TOTAL INSURANCE 
January $ 943,511,000 $ 614,431,000 $ 665,457,000 —34.9 8.3 
February 831,187,000 609,725,000 648,073,008 —26.6 6.3 
March 888,966,000 640,414,000 787,628,000 —28.0 23.0 
April 822,367,000 628,778,000 794,495,000 —23.5 26.4 
May 759,353,000 645,320,000 791,544,000 —15.0 22.7 
$4,245,384,000 $3,138,668,000 $3,687,197,000 —26.1 17.5 
The Spectator, June 21, 1934 
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Medical Section, A.L.C., 


In Annual Convention 


American Life Convention Doctors 
Hear Fine Address From Retiring 
P-esident John R. Neal 





HE rapid pace of mechanical de- 

velopments has been too much for 

society to keep up with and the 
net result has been a rapid growth in 
nervous instability and ailments of psy- 
choneurotie origin, Dr. John R. Neal, 
secretary-treasurer and medical direc- 
tor of the Abraham Lincoln Life In- 
surance Company, Springfield, Ill., de- 
elared at the opening of the twenty- 
fourth annual meeting of the American 
Life Convention’s Medical Section at 
Hot Springs last Thursday. 

Continuing, he declared that the 
fault lies principally in application of 
medical knowledge, and suggested that 
to meet the need the future would seem 
to demand a closer correlation between 
medicine and industry on the one hand 
and a correlation of medicine with all 
of the forces concerned with education 
on the other. 

“The placement of workers in posi- 
tions for which they are temperamen- 
tally and emotionally fitted,” he con- 
tinued, “and a building up of mental 
resistance against the torrent of emo- 
tional shocks that reach the masses 
through the screen, the radio and the 
monotony of mechanized employment 
are tasks of great significance to hu- 
man well being and tasks which it is 
the function of medicine to solve. 

“In these problems insurance com- 
panies are vitally concerned. Created 
primarily to preserve the economic in- 
tegrity of policyholders, insurance com- 
panies find themselves in a position to 
render a larger service to society as a 
stabilizing factor with respect to health 
preservation. To the medical depart- 
ment, built up primarily to protect un- 
derwriters from poor mortality risks, 
comes the opportunity of functioning 
as specialized protective forces that 
build up resistance against hazards 
born of mechanized industrialism. 
Standing on a pinnacle, from which it 
can survey society as a whole and rec- 
ognize the broad currents which tend 
toward the creation of health problems 
significant to the general population, 
the medical service of underwriting 
can point the way toward a system of 
correlating medical progress and medi- 
eal practice of the most profound bene- 
fits to civilized existence.” 

He said that in some respects the 
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utilization of medical knowledge ap- 
plicable to the general population is 
abreast of mechanical advancement, 
pointing to the control over such dis- 
eases as typhoid fever, smallpox, diar- 
rhea, tuberculosis, diphtheria, malaria, 
cholera and yellow fever. 

He declared that disturbances of the 
nervous system probably offer the over- 
shadowing unsolved problem of health 
and one that promises to increase in 
magnitude and complexity with the 
growing mechanization of industry. He 
said that the average daily census of 
hospitals in the United States for men- 


tal patients in 1933 was 28 per cent 
higher than it was a brief five years 
before, an average annual increase of 
nearly 6 per cent. The increase in dis- 
turbances of the nervous system is far 
in excess of the rate of population 
growth statistics indicate, he said. 
Reviewing the history of human 
progress during the last two centuries, 
he said that there has been a remark- 
able parallelism in the advancement of 
knowledge in totally different fields 
through the whole range of human ac- 
tivity, and that the utilization of the 
(Concluded on page 20) 











Che Display Counts 


One of the most important phases 
of selling Life Insurance is ability to 


attract a Prospect. 


Your policies are your stock 
in trade, and when prop- 
erly shown they are to 
you what the show win- 
dow’s display is to the 
shop keeper. 


Offer a Prospect what he 
NEEDS and you will 
have interested him in 


your display. 


Insurance Company of America 
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Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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Every life insurance company today has policyholders who need help 
. . . policyholders who have borrowed the limit 
. . . policyholders whose policies have lapsed 
. . . policyholders who, for one reason or another, should have their 
policies rewritten. 
¥%& That is the work done—on a national scale—by 
a trained force of representatives—by the American Conservation 


Company. For details write us today. 





AMERICAN CONSERVATION COMPANY 
307 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
LIFE INSURANCE SERVICE 


HERBERT G. SHIMP, PRESIDENT 
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Estate Appraisal 


The estate of the late Franklin B. 
Me:d, former executive vice-president 
of the Lincoln National Life of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., has been appraised at 


$65,574.80 for the purpose of determin- 
ing inheritance tax. Mr. Mead, who 
died last November, had Chinese mo- 
saics valued at more than $8,000. Pic- 
ture etchings valued at $2,000. 
The largest single item of property was 
comprised of more than 1000 shares of 
Lincoln National Life stock valued at 
more than $40,000. He also had 170 
shares of stock in the Northwestern 
National Life. 


were 


New Branch Office 

The Western and Southern Life has 
opened a new branch office in Michigan 
City under E. J. Gibbons. 


Leaders for the Year 

Industrial leaders of the Western 
and Southern Life for the year are: 
Manager J. Cools, Wheeling; Superin- 
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Lafayette, Ind., Election 

The Life Underwriters’ Association 
of Lafayette, Ind., elected L. M. Carr, 
president, elevating him from the vice- 
and William 
Fleming. P. H. Zollinger was chosen 
vice-president and Miss Laura Fisher, 
secretary. Members of the executive 
committee are Mr. Carr, Mr. Fleming, 
Mr. Zollinger, Gus Merritt, R. E. Long- 
den, R. T. Lindahl, W. R. Smith and 
Hollis May. 


presidency succeeding 


Qualified for Convention 


BALTIMORE, June 19—Herbert Long, 
Meyer Kushnick and Joseph Schwartz- 
man of the Baltimore branch, will at- 
tend the meeting of the Macauley Club 
of the Sun Life Assurance Company 
of Canada, which is made up of the 
largest producers, at Banff in the 
Canadian Rockies from June 26 to 
June 30. 

The Baltimore Agency is showing a 
decided improvement in business thus 
far this year over the corresponding 





tendent R. Murphy, Zanesville; and time of 1933, there being nearly 40 per 
Agent V. Fox, Indianapolis. cent increase in paid-for business. 
Protection NOW for the greatest 


i investment in the World... 


Children! 


Juvenile 20 Year Endowment 


Juvenile 20 Pay Endowment at 64 
With or Without Payor Benefit 


Cash and Loan Values and 


Issued from Birth to age 9. 


OUR GENERAL AGENTS will accept business on 
the lives of healthy children of good families from 


Dividends. 


Policies 





Maryland Life G. A. 

Charles C. Clabaugh, general super- 
visor of agencies for the Maryland Life 
Insurance Company, is on a_ three 
weeks’ tour of agencies and to appoint 
new Mr. Clabaugh will visit 
Washington and a number of cities in 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Vir- 
ginia. 

The announcement of the appoint- 
ment of Herbert Glenn Coffman to be 
general agent for the Maryland Life 
at Huntington, W. Va., is made at the 
home office of the company. 


agents. 


Mutual Life Manager 

Leo E. Jennings has been appointed 
district manager for the Mutual Life 
of New York, in charge of the San 
Diego territory, with quarters in the 
San Diego Savings & Trust Building, 
according to Fred C. Hathaway, man- 
ager at Los Angeles for the company. 


Joins Yoemen Mutual 

W. E. Smock has been appointed by 
the Yoemen Mutual Life as manager 
of the company’s West Coast agencies, 
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agents of companies not writing insurance under age 10. 


smith of normandie 


@ what the picturesque deliberate 
doesn’t finish today, he will tomorrow 


Ask or write for rate book and literature about these 
attractive Juvenile contracts. 5 


Security Mutual Life ° 
Insurance Company : 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y. GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


opposite independence hall 


philadelphia, pa. 


in America time must not be wasted even in safeguarding 
a thing as precious as the American’s own future or those 
for whom he is responsible 


the modern Girard tools conserve the time of the pros- 
pect and increase the efficiency of the agent 


Girard opportunities are available in good territories for 
ambitious men who can qualify for general agencies. 
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A Brief History of the 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau 


HE Hooper-Holmes Bureau was 
established on March 6, 1899, as 
The Hooper-Holmes Information 


Bureau and commenced business on that 
date. Originally the bureau acted only 
information clearing house for 
accident and health insurance compa- 
nies but later became active in making 
reports. In 


as an 


moral hazard inspection 
1906 the bureau was incorporated and 
in 1913 changed its name to The 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau, Inc. Ever since 
organization the bureau has been recog- 
nized as having exceptionally competent 
management. William De M. Hooper 
and Bayard P. Holmes, its founders, 
were active in the accident and health 
business and were widely known at the 
time of beginning their venture. In 
1912, subsequent to the death of Mr. 
Hooper, John J. King, then chief 
inspector of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, became asso- 
ciated with the bureau as vice-president 
with the purpose of building up the 
moral hazard reporting business. This 
organization is now the third largest 
mercantile reporting organization in 
the world and numbers among its cus- 
tomers the vast majority of insurance 
companies of all types doing business in 
the United States and Canada: as well 
as thousands of companies in other 
walks of business. 

The Hooper - Holmes field organiza- 
tion consists of a highly trained person- 
nel located at each of the 60 offices in 
the principal cities of the United States 
and Canada. Inspectors are also located 
at important points other than branch 
offices. At present full time inspectors 
cover more than 3,800 cities, towns and 
villages. 

In addition to the full time inspector 
force there is a fee correspondent or- 
ganization numbering more than 35,000 
and covering practically every post of- 
fice point in the United States and 
Canada. 

Naturally an organization of such 
dimensions requires constant and care- 
ful supervision to maintain standards 
and efficiency in the making of reports. 
For this purpose the branch offices are 
into divisions under super- 
visors. Since the inauguration of this 
divisional plan several years ago there 
has been a highly satisfactory improve- 
ment in all features of the service in- 
cluding speed, completeness and accur- 
acy of reports and the general educa- 
tion of inspectors and managers. This 


grouped 





John J. King 


has co-ordinated the entire organization 
into a precision machine of service. 

The official staff consists of John J. 
King, president; Elliott M. Stiles, execu- 
tive vice-president; Edward King, secre- 
tary-treasurer; Clarence P. Bryant, 
vice-president, and Miss E. C. Pond, ex- 
ecutive secretary. 

The Hooper-Holmes Bureau origi- 
nated as an organization to serve in- 
surance companies providing inter- 
change information and later moral 
hazard inspection reports. As _ the 
capabilities of the Bureau became more 
widely known a field developed in pro- 
viding reports for credit and commer- 
cial purposes. At the present time 
numerous accounts of this nature, in- 
cluding many of the leading business 
organizations of the country, are listed 
among customers of the Bureau. 

The business of the Bureau is that of 
dealing in human qualities and as such 
does not permit of perfection, but more 
than three decades of experience has 
proved that moral hazard reporting is 
an integral and vital part of insurance 
underwriting and credit granting. The 
complexities of modern business do not 
permit a concern to know the intimate 
personalities of those with whom it 
deals. It is this need that the Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau has met in the past and 
will continue to meet in the future. 





American Central Life 

During the first 15 days of June the 
American Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Indianapolis, enjoyed a greater 
production of new business than for any 
like period in June since 1930. The fig- 
ures show that there was a 33.37 per 
cent increase over the first 15 days of 
the same month last year. 


Medical Section 
Convention 
(Concluded from page 17) 


accumulated learning in some lines, 
particularly of a medical character, 
tends to protect civilized society against 
the disturbing and unfavorable influ- 
ences of the utilization of developments 
in other fields, especially the mechan- 
ical. 

From his years of experience as a 
claim adjuster, W. I. Morrow, assistant 
secretary, Aetna Life, Hartford, in 
speaking on “The Disability Clause in 
Life Insurance as We See It in 1934,” 
declared that in his opinion such a 
clause increases the moral hazard at- 
tached to the sale of life insurance and 
should not be written into a life policy. 
He said that life disability coverage up 
to today represents an experiment re- 
sulting in a financial tragedy. 

“What has happened is water over 
the dam,” he continued. “What the 
companies will do in the future is more 
or less problematical, but the actions 
of the inspectors, the underwriters, the 
claim men and the lawyers might have 
their influence, and as a combination 
will assuredly have its effect in deter- 
mining the future course of the com- 
panies as to disability coverage.” 

Touching on the question of ma- 
lingering, he said that it is of no value 
to think a claimant should be back at 
his regular duties, as the company 
must have proof that he is or medical 
evidence that he is able to be. 

He denied that claim men are unfair, 
but held instead they are as a rule busy 
men seeking the true facts and all of 
them, in each and every case. 

He pictured the ideal claim man as 
one with a sense of humor, with the 
ability to keenly follow a scent for 
facts, sympathetic to all misfortune, 
courteous to a degree, and able to in- 
terpret right from wrong and the full 
meaning of the contract sold the par- 
ticular policyholder with whom he is 
discussing a claim. 

How the trained inspector can aid 
insurance companies in checkmating 
fraudulent disability claims and in 
eliminating potential claims was told 
by John J. King, president of the 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau of New York 
City, in discussing “The Disability 
Clause in Life Insurance as We See It 
in 1934.” He told of a number of cases 
in which clever inspectors had been 
able to dig up information on hidden 
unfavorable medical history that had 
been withheld from the company at the 
time the application was made. 
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Policy Loans 
(Concluded from page 16) 


notices and in some companies 


ide! 

campaigns are held at special times. 
For example one company puts on a 
campaign on repayment of loans in 
farming districts in the autumn. 


“There is, in general, a very decided 
away from the idea which exist- 
veral years ago that one way to 
service to policyholders was to 
lete the loan transaction as soon 
as possible,” the Bureau report states. 

“The tendency is to present to the 
policyholder either through personal 
contact or a letter or some specially 
prepared folder the idea that the loan 
should be avoided if possible, kept at 
a minimum amount if it cannot be 
avoided, that dividends should be used 
if available, and so forth. Indirectly 
the loan may be discouraged by requir- 
ing the signature of the beneficiary or 
that the signatures on the loan agree- 
ment be acknowledged before a notary. 
The company may require that the 
policy be deposited at the Home Office 
until the loan is repaid.” 

In general, companies are trying to 
educate both their policyholders and 
agents to the attitude that the policy 
loan privilege is one which should be 
used only in cases of emergency and 
that a loan repayment is important be- 
cause it is, in effect, repaying money 
which has been borrowed from the 
beneficiary named in the policy. 


trend 
ed s 
give 
com 





Lincoln National's 
Virginia Appointment 

The appointment of Mr. Ben Simon 
of Richmond as general agent for the 
State of Virginia for The Lincoln Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company, has 
been announced by Vice-President and 
Manager of Agencies A. L. Dern. The 
new agency will have offices in Nor- 
folk at 619 Wainwright Building. Mr. 
Simon has been in the life insurance 
business for the past eight years, start- 
ing as a personal producer. From this 
start he progressed to district agent 
and general agent; he established an 
excellent record in the business. He 
was previously connected with the Jef- 
ferson Standard Life as state manager 
for Virginia. 
Experience of Conn. 
Mutual Agencies 


During May, 17 Connecticut Mutual 
agencies surpassed their paid sales for 
the preceding month; 52 were ahead of 
last year to date; and 56 registered a 
gain over the same month last year. 
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Pan-American's May 
Business Up 68 Per Cent 

With the business of practically all 
agencies showing a substantial gain 
through May 31, new writings of the 
Pan-American Life have increased on 
an average of 68 per cent over the same 
period of 1933, according to Theodore 
M. Simmons, Manager of United States 
Agencies of the company. Agencies of 
Louisiana wrote 83.8 per cent more 
business than last year. A number of 
agencies showed more than 100 per cent 
net increase in paid for insurance for 
the year through May. The Pan-Amer- 
ican field generally is highly optimistic 
ever sales possibilities of the current 
year, said Mr. Simmons. 


App-A-Week 
Record 

When Otto W. Veth of the White & 
Odell agency, Minnesota state managers 
for Northwestern National Life of 
Minneapolis, turned in an application 
last week it marked the 676th consecu- 
tive week of his association with North- 
western National in which he has quali- 


AS | LIVE 


By Frank ELLINGTON 


ONE DOZEN GOOD POINTERS 


1. Determine to be a big success. 
You will get more satisfaction out of 
that than you will in seeking pleasure. 

2. Make a list of the people you are 
going to see every day, and then see 
those people. Have faith in the “law of 
average.” It’s the backbone of your 
success. 

3. Call on a stranger at the start of 
every day. Whenever you any 
man anywhere who isn’t busy—go in 
and talk to him. 

4. Speak quietly. The desire for 
life insurance is dormant in every 
man but you cannot take him by storm. 

5. Don’t antagonize your prospect 
by moral advice. Don’t say, for in- 
stance, “You should have protection for 
your wife.” Show him how life insur- 
ance will help him to win out in life. 

6. If you meet a lower rate, say, 


see 


|“There is plenty of it cheaper than 


fied for membership in the company’s | 


App-A-Week Club. These 676 weeks 
represent 13 years of consistent weekly 
production—a record unique in North- 
western National history and one but 
rarely equalled anywhere. For his 
achievement Mr. Veth was given a cash 
prize of $130—$10 for each year of 
membership. 


General American Life 
Plans Summer Campaign 


During June, July and August the 
General American Life Insurance Com- 
pany will conduct a special production 


campaign, offering special cash bo- 
nuses for paid-for business. Nov. 10 
is the final date to pay for business 


written during the drive. The special 
extra allowances are $2.50 per thou- 
sand on annual premiums, $1.50 per 
thousand if paid for semi-annually and 
$1.25 per thousand if paid for on a 
quarterly basis. Salary savings busi- 
ness paid for on a monthly basis will 
receive a bonus of 50 cents for each 
of the first two months. Bonus checks 
are to be sent out weekly. 


BALTIMORE, June 19—Harold W. 
Gardiner, assistant general agent of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company here, has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Baltimore office of 
the Home Life Insurance Company of 
New York. 


; once, 


that, but a man gets only what he pays 
for.” 

7. Have your application form out of 
your pocket and ready for the signa- 
ture, remembering that you don’t 
usually get a decision on the main is- 
sue, but on a minor point. 

8. Keep a good heart. If you make 
ten calls a day and each one results 
in a turn-down, you may still have 
gained many clients by handling the 
turn-downs properly. 

9. Cut the grouches and kicks out 
of your disposition. Be friendly with 
everybody. Say good-morning to the 
office-boy and the elevator-man. Show 
appreciation for every courtesy. 

10. Your best success will be with 
people of your own kind. Don’t stretch 
heyond your reach. As you serve more 
people, your standing rises; as your 
standing rises, your policies increase 
in size. 

11. Don’t expect too much all at 
Stick to life insurance long 
enough and you’ll win. It makes little 


| difference whether you feel you were 


born to be a salesman or not; any av- 
erage man who sticks to one thing long 
enough will beat the gifted man who 
scatters his efforts. 

12. Spend the whole day calling on 
people. Each call makes the next one 
easier. Each day you really spend in 
seeing people helps you to handle peo- 
ple better. Finally, the days grow too 
short. You are at it all the time. You 
are a life insurance man. 
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COL. CHARLES B. ROBBINS, NEW MANAGER 
OF THE A. L. C., HAS HAD VARIED CAREER 


The executive committee of the 
American Life Convention has elected 
Colonel Charles Burton Robbins of 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa, manager and gen- 
eral counsel of the Convention to 
ceed Judge Byron K. Elliott, who will 
shortly become general solicitor for the 
John Hancock Mutual Life. Judge El- 
liott plans to assume his new duties 
early in July, and Colonel Robbins will 


suc- 


take charge at the Convention’s head 
quarters, 1221 Locust Street, St. Louis, 
Mo., about that time. 

Colonel Robbins was president of the 
Life Convention in 1930-31 
served on its executive committe: 


American 
and 
from 1925 to 1930 and again from 1931 
to 1933. He has been president of the 
Cedar Rapids Life Insurance Company 
since 1914 and was chairman of its 
executive committee from 1906 to 1914. 

Born at Hastings, Iowa, on Nov. 6, 
1877, Colonel Robbins has won recogni- 
tion in three distinct fields of endeavor 

as an attorney and jurist, as a life 
insurance company executive, and as a 
soldier, having served his country with 
distinction in three wars. 

He was educated at the University 
of Nebraska, from which he received 
his A. B. degree in 1898, and at Colum- 
bia University, New York City, which 
awarded him an A. M. degree in 1903. 

On April 28, 1898, shortly after this 
country went to war with Spain, he 
enlisted as a private in the First Ne- 
braska Infantry of U. S. Volunteers. 
He was advanced to first sergeant of 
Company B on May 10, 1898, and to a 
second lieutenancy on April 27, 1899, 
being assigned to Company I. He served 
at Manila until the close of the Span- 
ish-American War, and with the 
thick of fighting in the Philippine In- 


was 


surrection which started on Feb. 3, 
1899, and lasted until June of that 
year. He was wounded in the head 


during the Battle of Marilao on March 
9° 


27, 1899. He was cited for gallantry on 
Feb. 5, 1899, and in all took part in 


twenty-seven engagements. 
Upon his return to this country he 
continued his military activities while 
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attending college and later after he 
had entered the business world. He 
was a member of Company C, Seventh 
New York National Guard, in 1901 and 
1902; captain of Company D, First In- 
fantry, Iowa National Guard, 1914-16: 
made major of the Adjutant General 
Department of Iowa on Nov. 2, 1916: 
major adjutant of the 67th and later 
the 69th Infantry Brigade, United 
States Army, from August, 1917, to 
May, 1919, being with the American 
Expeditionary Forces in France during 
1918 and 1919. In 1921 he became a 
major in the United States Reserve 
Corps, a lieutenant-colonel in 1923 and 
a colonel in 1926. He was civilian aide 
to the Secretary of War for Iowa Citi- 
zens Military Training Camp, 1924 to 
1927. In 1928 and 1929 he served as 
the Assistant Secretary of War for the 
United States under Secretary Dwight 
Davis and President Coolidge. 

In the meantime he had also won dis- 
tinction as an attorney, having been 
admitted to the bar in 1904. He served 
as judge of the Superior Court for 
Cedar Rapids from 1909 to 1919. About 
the same time he became interested in 
life insurance, being made chairman 
of the executive committee of the Cedar 
Rapids Life in 1906 and later, in 1914, 
became president of the company. He 
has been active in the affairs of the 


American Life Convention for many 
years. 
He is a member of the Delta Tau 


Delta, State Historical Society of Iowa, 
the Consistory, Commandery and other 


Masonic bodies, the B.P.O.E., Cedar 
Rapids Country Club, Metropolitan 
Club of Washington, the National 


Press Club, is a past commander of the 
Iowa Department of the American Le- 
gion, and a member of the Iowa State 
Bar Association. He has also served as 
a director for various and 
financial institutions, including the 
Morris Plan Company. 


business 


American Service Bureau 
Reports Splendid Gains 


Lee N. Parker, president and man- 
ager of the American Service Bureau, 
reports that its business for the first 
five months of 1934 was 40 per cent 
greater than in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1933, while the month of May 
was 43 per cent above that month last 
year. 

The Service Bureau’s 1934 business 
reflects the general improvement in the 
business of the American Life Conven- 
tion companies it serves. 
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r he A.L C. Committees Hold Arthur F. Hall, president of the com- attached to the headquarters staff of 
He Ime ortant Meetin gs pany. _May this year was the largest the Convention in St. Louis for some 
yenth ' ; May since 1930. time. Mr. Kastner has been attorney 
~~ HoT SPRINGS, VA, June 18—The ——. and Mr. Benson assistant attorney. 
t In. Pul i¢ Relations Committee and the Kastner and Benson Advanced Mr. Kastner was with the American 
4-16;  eauerames of Gecuritics Committee of By Ameri Life C + Life Convention when it had its head- 
wane th American Life Convention held y ican Lite onvention quarters in Omaha, Neb., serving un- 
916: 1m} eens special meetings at Hot The executive committee of the der the late Thomas W. Blackburn for 
bites Springs, Va., last Thursday. American Life Convention last week several years before the Convention 
Lited Arthur F. Hall, president, The Lin- voted to promote Ralph Kastner to as- moved to St. Louis in October, 1926. 
to col National Life Insurance ( ompany, sociate counsel and chairman of the Mr. Benson joined the legal staff about 
ican Fort Wayne, Ind., 2 chairman of the legislative bureau, while Maurice E. three years ago and has won recogni- 
ring committee, while Gerard S. Nollen, Benson was made attorney and editor tion through his ability and zeal. Judge 
 & pre ident, The Bankers Life Company, of the legal bulletin of the Convention. Byron K. Elliott, retiring manager and 
erve De Moines, Iowa, heads the Valuation Messrs. Kastner and Benson have been counsel, recommended the promotions. 
ond of Securities Committee. 
aide Other members of the committees 
“iti. are: Public Relations—Walter W. 


4 to Head, president, General American e 
1 a Life; H. H. Armstrong, vice-president, A Picture of 
the The Travelers; H. K. Lindsley, presi- 
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pleby, president, Ohio National Life; 
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: O. J. Arnold, president, Northwestern \ State, County, Municipal . . 6.7% 
In Pr , . ene U. S. GOV'T \ Railroad Mortgage Bonds . . 9.1% 
shes National Life; George A. Boissard, BONDS Railroad Equipments. « 65% 
é . T..4: 1 . : 7 Public Utility .......- fo 
; president, National Guardian Life; Cte 14.0% uM tc ce cesece 1.1% 
dar i ' . “A, Pt hcescsns , 
14 Victor Etienne, Jr., president, West Y 2p es . 
He Coast Life; William Montgomery, pres- ‘LL 
© . . ° . ° "Real Estate........ 5.6% mae 
ident, Acacia Mutual Life; E. G. Sim- R. E. Sold Under Contract .4% 
the : : . . Prems. Due and Deferred 4.7% 
mons, vice-president, Pan-American Reems Dee sek taemnel 
ny 2 y . and Other A Bes+o + IDR 
; Life, and Herbert M. Woollen, presi- ee 
ae “entral Life. FIRST 
= dent, American Centra fe MORTGAGE 
aiiaeiaand LOANS 
va, a8 City Loans 10.8% 19.4% 
or Aetna Dividends 
ar Directors of the Attna Life Insurance Farm Loans 8.6% 
an Company at their meeting last week “Including Home Office Building (1.2%) 
al declared a dividend of 1 per cent on sale : i ; : 
he the capital stock of the company. This chart, while presenting an easily understandable pic- 
e- Dividends were also declared by the ture of how well NYNL’s investments are diversified as to 
te directors of the other companies of the types, only partially illustrates the fine degree to which the 
. tna Life group. The A=tna Casualty Company’s practice of not putting “all its eggs into one basket” 
& Surety Company declared its regular is carried. The chart shows neither the diversification within 
re otestin: Matin » a share : - , ae ° 
i Bir rete Po 40 cents a share each investment group, nor their geographical distribution. 
an » Automobile Insurance Com- r -  s . ae . . 
a the A I i Nor is it possible to indicate how, through a studied selection 
pany its regular quarterly dividend of ‘ : 2 
oa mie of maturity dates, a steady flow of funds for reinvestment is 
25 cents a share. The dividends in each , } f iL | NYNL’s | ; 
case are payable July 2 to stockholders assure¢ et so care ully have mane etme nts been 
of vrecend Jone 16. chosen to make certain complete security for its policyholders 
— that its portfolio contains more than 2,300 separate items rang- 
‘ Best Since 1930 ing from $1,000 up and secured by properties located in every 
; : ‘ ; state of the Union. Aside from U. S. Government Bonds, 
t A 106 per cent increase in total busi- NWYNL’s 1 mperen er , ¢ is in its H Office buildi 
, ' ' NL’s largest single investment is s Home ce building. 
t ness in May, this year, over that of the © © aes 32 oe E - . = © 


aC ee nee 90 *o0 lt isin 
i same month last year, is reported by which represents but 1.2% of its total assets. 


officials of the Lincoln National Life of 
! Fort Wayne, Ind. A $10,000,000 volume NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
of new business was procured by the LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


company’s field force during May. This 


; month for several years has been desig- oe sae 
: nated as “Hall Month” in recognition of STRONG~ Minneapolis.Minn. ~LIBERAL 
the birthday anniversary in May of 
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Agents’ Leaders Hold 


Washington Powwow 


Urge on Government Desirability 
of Placing All Local Business 
Through Local Representatives 


In the interest of local 


business for 


conserving 


local agents on Govern- 


ment lines and lines in which the Gov- 
ernment is a party at interest, a group 
National Association 
of Insurance Agents held conferences 


of leaders of the 


in Washington recently with represen- 
tatives of Government boards and bu- 
reaus, including the Executive Council, 
Home Owners Loan Corporation, Com- 
Credit Corporation, Treasury 
Agricultural Department 


modity 
Department, 
and others. 

Executive Committee Chairman E. J. 
Cole, Fall River, Massachusetts; Secre- 
tary-Counsel Walter H. Bennett, New 
York; W. O. Wilson, Richmond (of the 
Executive Committee); and Past-Pres- 
ident W. E. Harrington, participated in 
the several conferences. The Southern 
Agents’ Conference (represented by 
Hamilton C. Arnall, Newnan, Georgia, 
chairman; John Sharp Williams III, 
Yazoo City, Mississippi; A. D. Lang- 
ham, Houston, Texas; and Sidney O. 
Smith, Gainesville, Georgia; member of 
the National Executive Committee) was 
present in the interests of the cotton 
states in an undertaking to recoup the 
business on cotton on which the CCC 
has made loans, which is now written 
by three brokers, to the exclusion of 
local agents. 

The objective of the administration 
of the National Association is first: to 
instill into the minds of Government 
officials the principle that utilization of 
the widest insurance service available, 
where equal or better value is furnish- 
ed, and at equal cost, is economically, 
socially and industrially a sound pro- 
Second, that the National As- 
sociation should be in position to offer 
plans to fit the ramifications of the 
several classes of Government business, 


cedure. 


which will provide such protection. 
The general subject of all classes of 
Government insurance was taken up 
with the Executive Council, which is 
headed by the President of the United 
States, and is composed of representa- 
tives of the Cabinet and heads of gov- 
ernmental boards and bureaus. 


The National Association spokesmen 
submitted to representatives of the 
Council that concentration of the Gov- 
ernment’s the hands of a 
few preferred brokers or branch offices 
is repugnant to the principles of the 


business in 


recovery program of the administra- 
tion, deprives a substantial body of 
citizens of their business, takes from 


the Government a needed local service, 
and in cases where property loans are 
made by the Government denies the 
property owner his inherent right to 
place his business with an agent and in 
a company of his own choosing. 

The Executive Council representa- 
tives expressed themselves as desirous 
of delving into the entire question, and 
further conferences will be held. 





Globe & Rutgers Near 
Full Rehabilitation 


Special Stockholders’ Meeting 
Has Formally Ratified Plans 
For Return to Active Status 


The rehabilitation plan of the Globe 
& Rutgers Fire, New York, has been 
formally approved by the stockholders 
and officially ratified as to the capital 
changes involved, fully described in The 
Spectator of May 24. Action to this 
effect was taken last Friday at a special 
meeting. An adjourned meeting was 
called for Tuesday of this week and 
those attending were to hear a descrip- 
tion of the progress being made as out- 
lined by H. Edward Bilkey. 

For the past three weeks Globe and 
Rutgers has been carrying on an inten- 
sive campaign among its creditors to 
obtain consents to the plan. Assentors 
with claims over $500 are agreeing to 
accept one-half in preferred stock and 
the balance in cash, provided that there 
is at least $500 of the latter, in settle- 
ment of obligations to them. 

The following are among the assen- 
in the insurance field; Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company; Liverpool & 
London & Globe; Lloyds Insurance 
Agency; Lincoln Fire; Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Fire; Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany; Standard Fire; Underwriters 
Grain Association; Yorkshire Insurance 
Company, Ltd.; Camden Fire; Rhode 
Island; Merchants of Providence; West- 
ern Underwriters; Aetna Casualty & 
Surety. 





tors 


Separation Effective 
Soon in Chicago 


Governing Committee of W.U.A. 
Fixes June 30 as Final Date 
Despite Suggestion of Board 


CuIcaco, ILL., June 18—Decision to 
make effective on June 30 the separation 
legislation of the Western Underwriters 
Association adopted at its last annual 
meeting was made today by the govern- 
ing committee which was charged with 
enforcement. The ruling applies only to 
Chicago, one of six excepted cities in the 
W.U.A. territory, but the other cities 
will be taken up later. 

However, the committee was positive 
in saying that July 1 is not to be con- 
sidered a deadline, meaning that com- 
panies will be given reasonable time to 
make the adjustments necessary. No 
indication was given as to the length 
of the adjustment period, but it was in- 
dicated that the governing committee 
would consider the problem with cir- 
cumspection, cognizant of difficulties to 
be confronted in clearing 56 mixed class 
1 agencies and 364 class 2 or suburban 
agencies of the city. 

By this action the committee indi- 
cated that the exhaustive brief of pro- 
test published last week by the special 
committee of the Chicago Board is over- 
ruled. It was announced that no answer 
would be made to the brief, although 
company men recognized that it covered 
the question thoroughly from the view- 
of local agencies. 


Virginia Agents 
Elect Officers 


At the annual meeting of the Virginia 
Association of Insurance Agents, held 
in Staunton last week, James J. Izard 
of Roanoke was unanimously elected 
president. Other officers chosen were 
W. J. Perry, Staunton, first vice-presi- 
dent; Ben W. Sebrell, Jr., Lawrence- 
ville, second vice-president; F. S. Blan- 
ton, Farmville, secretary and treasurer. 


Insurance Co. of N. A. Dividend 

The Insurance Company of North 
America, Philadelphia, had declared a 
semi-annual dividend of $1 per share. 
The dividend applies to stockholders of 
record on June 30 and will be payable 
on July 16. 
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arbor Hazards Still 


Plague Underwriters 


Loss of $100,000 on Ohio River 
Indicates Need of Surveys As 
Put Forward by The Spectator 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 19—The dan- 


gers of floating oil as an added difficulty 
in the treatment of harbor hazards— 
as described at length in a special study 
in The Spectator of May 17—were 


exemplified again in the Louisville har 
bor on. the Ohio river during the fort- 
night when floating oil became ignited 
and set fire to equipment of the Nugent 
Sand Company causing loss of more 
than $100,000. Two derrick boats, two 
coal barges, a sand barge and the tug- 
boat Robert Nugent were involved in 
fire. The last-named broke loose from 
its moorings and floated down to the 
docks of the American Barge Line Com- 
pany where it set fire to one of the 
largest towboats on the river, which 
was in drydock at the time. 

The Nugent Sand Company had a 
$50,000 insurance schedule of which 
$10,000 was on one of its digger boats 
and the rest on warehouse and yard 
equipment. There was a policy for 
$5,000 on its tug which was valued at 
about $20,000. 

The fire was the second of its kind 
in about two years and it is likely that 
as a result there will be a general 
investigation of oil hazards along the 
river. This is in line with The Specta- 
tor’s suggestions and will be a continu- 
ation of the trend as indicated by har- 
bor hazard investigations in Boston, 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., and along the Dela- 
ware River in New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania. Conditions are said to be par- 
ticularly susceptible of fire at all points 
where oil is stored, barged or trans- 
shipped as well as at locations where 
refineries are operating. Underwriters 
generally are appreciative of the ef- 
forts of The Spectator to bring the 
entire subject of harbor hazards to the 


fore. 


San Francisco Brokers 
Join National Body 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., June 18—At 
the semi-annual meeting of the Insur- 
ance Brokers Exchange of San Fran- 
cisco held last week, the members 
present voted to join the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Brokers until 
January 1, 1935. 

R. E. Meyer was elected to serve on 
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the board of governors until June, 1935, 
while J. B. Hauer, A. J. Robertson and 
R. Lloyd Rowler were elected to serve 
until June, 1936. 

Malcolm Campbell and Pierson Durb- 
row were elected members of the arbi- 
tration committee. 

According to reports 
meeting, the brokers consider insurance 
codes, both national and state, as dead 


following the 


issues, 


Globe & Rutgers Elects 
New Board of Directors 


At the adjourned meeting of the 
stockholders of the Globe & Rutgers 
Fire Insurance Co., held at the office of 
the company Tuesday morning, the fol- 
lowing directors were elected by a vote 
representing 81 per cent of the out- 
standing stock: 

Earle Bailie, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, Tri-Continental Cor- 
poration. 

H. Edward Bilkey, Globe & Rutgers 
Fire Insurance Co. 

Joseph S. Frelinghuysen, president, 
American Home Fire Assurance Co. 

William S. Gray, president, Central 
Hanover Bank & Trust Co. 

Charles Hayden, Hayden, 
Co., New York. 

E. C. Jameson, New York City. 

Alfred Jaretski, Jr., Sullivan & Crom- 
well. 

John C, Jay, J. & W. Seligman & Co. 

Charles S. McVeigh, Morris & Mc- 
Veigh. 

E. G. Merrill, chairman of the board, 
Bank of New York & Trust Co. 

Francis F. Randolph, president, Tri- 
Continental Corporation. 

Robert C. Ream, president, American 
Re-Insurance Co. 

John R. Simpson, chairman of the 
Fiduciary Trust 


Stone & 


executive committee, 
Co. of New York. 
Matthew S. Sloan, chairman of the 
board, Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad. 
Alfred H. Swayne, chairman of the 
board of directors, General Motors Ac- 
ceptance Corporation. 
Thomas J. Watson, president, Inter- 
national Business Machine Co. 
Of the foregoing directors 
Bilkey, Frelinghuysen and Jameson are 
the only ones whose names appeared in 
the list of directors when the company 
went into rehabilitation in March, 1933. 
The Tri-Continental Corporation, re- 
puted owner of the majority of the 
common stock of the company, is rep- 
resented by two of its senior officers 
besides at least two men connected with 
institutions closely affiliated. 


Messrs. 


I. U. B. Gets Fish Eye 
From Kentucky Agents 


Bureau Given Cold, Disapprov- 
ing Stare via Resolution Optics 
But No Action Taken Just Yet 


At the meeting of the Kentucky As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, which 
was noted in The Spectator last week 
and was held in Lexington, there was 
a discussion regarding the Interstate 
Underwriters Bureau, in which a reso- 
lution condemning this body, and ask- 
ing that the companies dissolve it, was 
tabled to the extent that it was left 
to the incoming administration to act 
upon, with full authority to act. The 
Lexington Board of Fire Underwriters 
had previously adopted a_ resolution 
severely condemning I.U.B. practices in 
Kentucky, and asking for its dissolu- 
tion. 

Another resolution condemns prac- 
tices of the companies in Kentucky in 
violation of the resident agency act, 
and specifically asked the insurance 
commissioner fully to investigate meth- 
ods of underwriting used in connection 
with the Pepper Distillery, at Lexing- 
ton, Ky., which burned April 28, result- 
ing in knowledge that a number of 
policies had not been countersigned at 
time of fire loss. 

Officers elected were president, G. R. 
Reed, of Columbia, Ky.; first vice-pres- 
ident, also chairman of the Executive 
Committee, J. Craig Riddle, Madison- 
ville, Ky.; second vice-president, James 
H. McKinney, Owensboro; third vice- 


president, Galen J. White, Jackson, 


Ky.; fourth vice-president, Harry S. 

Houlihan, Lexington; secretary-trea- 

surer, Peyton B. Bethel, Louisville; and 

assistant secretary, Miss Blanche 

Huber, Louisville. 

Birmingham Inaugurates 

Fire Prevention Service 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 19—The 


city of Birmingham has inaugurated a 
fire inspection and prevention bureau 
with an assistant chief of the fire de- 
partment in charge and a staff of six 
inspectors and investigators. The bu- 
reau will make regular inspections of 
all buildings, especially those that are 
vacant or dilapidated. Investigations 
will also be made of suspicious fires 
from the time the blaze is discovered. 
This latter duty was heretofore left 
to the police department or the state 
fire marshal. 
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Aviation Insurance Wings 
Gradually Losing Feathers 


Why are aircraft insurance premi- 
ums falling? Incidentally, why are 
aircraft themselves falling now and 


then. The answer to the one query is, 
at the same time, the answer to the 
other. Crashes “raised hob” with crash 


insurance. Crash insurance, some five 
years ago, constituted a large portion 
of the aviation premiums 
written in this country. When the crash 
loss skyrocketed to alarming 
proportions, the insurance companies 
simply withdrew from that line almost 
entirely. The result was partially re- 
sponsible for the fall of aviation pre- 


insurance 


ratio of 


mium volume. 

That, of course, is by no means the 
whole story and in any condensed dis- 
cussion such as the following it is not 
easy to give a detailed description of 
the factors governing the situation. A 
however, within the 


brief outline is, 


present purview. 
When a passenger air liner crashed 
near Mongaup Lake in New York dur- 
ing the past fortnight renewed atten- 
tion was given the subject of aviation 
insurance not only by underwriters of 
this specialized line, but by the public 
The public, as migh+ be 
“ooohed” and “aaahed” over 
the deaths of seven persons, but did the 
shudder of horror have any appreciable 
effect on the number of passengers 
using the country’s airways? It did 
not. 


generally. 
expected, 


Regular Air Passengers 
Undeterred by Crashes 

The who is a habitual user of 
air transport is not deterred from that 
use by occasional accidents even if they 
are fatal any more than a train wreck 
with attendant deaths causes people to 
stop using railroads. The only portion 
of the public to be notably affected by 
stories of air crashes is composed of 
those who, naturally timid and natu- 
rally loath to adopt new 


man 


have 
perhaps been slowly making up their 
minds that a trip by air might not be 
so bad after all. Very likely an indi- 
vidual of this type has spent months 
convincing himself that he really should 
go from point to point by air. He has 
just himself that he 
will do it when he picks up his morning 


ideas, 


about convinced 
paper and reads the gory details of a 
passenger air liner’s crash. 

Meanwhile the experienced and con- 
firmed air traveler continues to be an 


example to those who have not been 
“seared off” by airplane fatalities and 
aviation progresses, becoming safer and 
safer with each passing year. The man 
who owns his own plane and the army 
and navy most often in- 
volved in crashes. The individual owner 
because he is often reckless and the 
army and navy pilots because they 
must, on account of the nature of the 
work they will do in war, be reckless. 
Recklessness does not necessarily imply 
carelessness, but the individual civilian 
owner of an airplane is more likely to 
be careless than any regular passenger 
line ever would become. Furthermore, 
he either lacks or is prone to forget the 
training which other pilots receive. 


pilots are 


Crack-Up Coverage 
Provoked Headaches 


Apropos of the subject of crashing 
airplanes in this country, Major Reed 
Chambers, vice-president and treasurer 
of the United States Aviation Under- 
writers, discussed this topic with a rep- 
resentative of The Spectator this week. 
“The selection of such risks is all 
against the underwriter over here,” he 
said, “because the man who can well 
afford airplane ownership is generally 
in possession of good equipment which 
is kept in repair. In addition, he is 
either himself experienced and careful 
or he hires a pilot who is both. The 
man who is in possession of poor equip- 
ment is a different risk. He wants 
crash insurance because he himself re- 
alizes his need of it. By the same 
token, that is the individual who causes 
large insurance losses and makes the 
line suicide for the underwriter.” 

Drawing a parallel, Major Chambers 
pointed out, that in automobile cover- 
ages, the man who consistently buys 
collision insurance is often a bad risk. 
He has probably had several collision 
accidents and is avid for the possession 
of an insurance policy with the largest 
and fullest financial protection. The 
status of his case is such that a loss is 
almost a certainty. “The same sort of 
thing applied to crash insurance on air- 
craft,” said the Major, “and for that 
reason the selection was all against the 
American underwriter. We, like most 
aviation underwriters, are writing very 
little crash insurance on air hulls now, 
though during the years, when 
everybody had a lot of money, the line 
freely written and freely pur- 
That condition has changed 
and the underwriter handling crash in- 


boom 


was 
chased. 


surance today, except in very special 


cases, had better start lighting punk 
sticks in front of his financial Joss.” 

The United States Aviation Under- 
writers acts as managers of United 
States Aviation Insurance Group com- 
prising 11 fire insurance companies and 
six casualty carriers with reinsurance 
and inter-insurance embodying some 35 
or more others. David Beebe is its 
president. 


Little Foreign Competition 
In Direct Underwritings 


Domestic insurance companies write 
almost all the aviation insurance in this 
country at the present time, though 
some of the business is directly handled 
by Arrow Underwriters, one of the syn- 
dicates of London Lloyds. On the other 
hand, almost all the excess coverages go 
abroad because there is no United 
States company willing to book the ex- 
cess with any freedom. 

In addition to the U. S. Aviation Un- 
derwriters, there is the large group 
known as the Aero Insurance Under- 
writers. This managing unit embraces 
29 fire insurance companies and six 
casualty companies, with far-flung fa- 
cilities for reinsurance and excess in- 
surance. Its companies wrote about 
$600,000 in aviation insurance business 
last year. At one time some years ago, 
this group wrote much more aviation 
premiums than the figure just men- 
tioned, but it has carefully eliminated 
adverse selections and has withdrawn 
from crash covers so that its present 
writings are curtailed. L. M. Stewart, 
underwriter of the Aero Insurance 
Group, told a representative of The 
Spectator this week that the office was 
scrutinizing risks more closely than 
ever before and was bending every 
effort toward having the business show 
a fair and legitimate profit because of 
managerial care. 


Accurate Data 
Not Available 


Accurate data on aviation premiums 
are extremely difficult to obtain. For 
many years insurance companies did 
not segregate such risks and classify 
premiums accordingly. Even now the 
reporting of aviation insurance is by 
no means extensively carried out and 
definite trends are difficult to forecast. 
Some carriers put aviation property 
damage written on houses in with air- 
craft premiums, thus destroying the ac- 
curacy of aircraft figures as such. 

For instance, aircraft premiums of 
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stock fire and marine companies in 
1933, as reported to the Insurance Year 
Book Service of The Spectator Com- 
pany, showed an aggregate of $432,442 
with paid losses of $258,813. Major 
Chambers of the U. S. Aviation Under- 
writers, on the other hand, is authority 
for the statement that total aircraft 
premiums of all kinds (including work- 
men’s compensation) were about 
$3,500,000 last year. His own group 
wrote total premiums of something 
over $1,000,000. 

Granting that the figures he gave 
The Spectator’s representative include 
all kinds of aviation coverage for the 
companies in the U. S. Group, it is still 
more than likely that the real fire in- 
surance premiums of aviation in 1933 
were considerably in excess of the re- 
ported $432,442. 

Both the U. S. Group and the Aero 
Insurance Underwriters agree that 
there has been a terrific drop in avi- 
ation insurance premiums during the 
past four years. Even the figures as 
reported by the fire companies show 
this. In 1930 the premium volume of 
the fire companies writing aircraft, as 
reported separately in statements, was 
$1,556,919. 


Why Aircraft Premiums 
Hit Definite Slump 

Two basic factors underlie the drop 
in aviation insurance premiums. One 
is the fact that underwriters have defi- 
nitely “lain off” crash insurance. The 
other is the reduction in insurable 
values which has gradually been taking 
place throughout the aviation industry 
even though the industry has been 
spreading out in some directions. 

As examples, there is the old Luding- 
ton Line which maintained hourly 
schedules to Washington, D. C., from 
Newark, N. J. That schedule is con- 
siderably curtailed since the Ludington 
crowd sold out. Also, there are the 
T.W.A. units. The Ford planes origi- 
nally used had a cost price of $58,000 
each. The insurable value of these has 
now dwindled to around $10,000 because 
of depreciation. T.W.A. has some 40 
new Douglas aircraft on order at an 
average price of $80,000, but only a few 
of these have, as yet, been placed in 
commission and the influence of the new 
$80,000 insurable value is not yet felt 
in the aviation insurance market. Pan 
American Airways also have new giant 
planes on order which have not yet 
been delivered. These factors have all 
combined to reduce premium volume. 

The antithesis of this is, however, 
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that aviation insurance premiums will 
show substantial gains this year as the 
regular air lines add more new equip- 
ment, much of which is already con- 
tracted for. Insurable values on the 
lines affected will probably double and 
premiums will keep pace. 

Following depreciation of values on 
regular airways, there was the falling 
off in individual flying which was a 
direct result of the depression era. Many 
aircraft owners no longer could afford 
to keep their equipment. Equipment 
was sold for less than half of its cost 
and worth. Insurable values fell ac- 
cordingly and complete recovery of pri- 
vate civilian aviation is still a long way 
from accomplishment. 


Stealing Aeroplanes 
Not An Amateur's Job 


While insurance experience on crash 


business was bad, that on some of the 


other forms of aircraft coverage did not 
suffer a like fate. Loss ratio of premi- 
ums written to losses paid on aviation 
business written by stock fire companies 
in 1933 was about 60 per cent. Avi- 
ation fire insurance, as such, had a fair 
record. There were several cases of 
fire in the air on regular airways, but 
in all of them the pilot and co-pilot 
were able to confine the blaze and make 
landings. Modern passenger aircraft 
have none of the fire hazards of the old 
types. Fuel can be shut off, motors are 
often well away from danger to the 
fuselage and construction is of metal. 

Airplane theft freely 
written by underwriters for obvious re- 
It is not as easy to steel an air- 


insurance is 


sons, 
craft as it is to make away with an 
automobile, for instance, and the prob- 
lem of disposal after theft is a real 
one for the criminal. One of the avi- 
ation insurance group did pay a theft 
loss of some $1,500, but that was a case 
of where two seekers for thrills stole a 
plane with an idea of taking a joyride. 
Baggage liability is a line that has 
been giving underwriters severe losses, 
principally because of adjustment diffi- 
culties. 
extent of having the underwriters act 
simply as adjusters and pays the losses 
in full from its own pockets. These and 
other problems are gradually yielding 
to the force of management and experi- 
ence, aided by the fact that most avi- 
ation underwriters are themselves ex- 
perienced aviators, and it is anticipated 
that the business will find itself in fair 
circumstances at the end of 1934. 


One airway even goes to the 


SMOKE 


By GENE Roerscu 


HADES of the immortal Beecher 

family! The once-prideful-but-now- 
purse-empty City of New York has sud- 
denly decided that one way te make 
its poorer citizens forget empty col- 
umns in the credit ledger and landlords 
at the door is to give them theatrical 
ente-tainment gratis. Are the excel- 
lent Civic Fathers handing their suf- 
fering children nice light fare of mod- 
ern vintage? Not at all. They are, 
if you please, presenting “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin”—on a truck! 


+ 


HEN I said “on a truck,” | meant 
W tina literally. The production, 
which had its premiere Monday eve 
ning, is the first of five wherein the 
sets are constructed on huge trailers 
so that the “stages” may conveniently 
be towed from borough to borough and 
are part of a program developed by 
the works division of the Department 
of Public Welfare. Simply a case of 
giving the people “the works.” 


* 


HERE is about the entire proceed- 
ing something reminiscent of that 
offspring of Mother France who, when 
told that the peasantry were starving 
from lack of bread, jocularly suggested 
“let them eat cake!” 
* * * 
O the pavement pounders clamor 
for jobs and for a iiving wage? 
Then give them a good rousing, barn- 
storming performance like “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” which will improve their 
minds and remove their thoughts from 
the realm of the practical to that of the 
aesthetic. Also, there will be the added 
advantage of showing Northern chil- 
dren just how badly historical facts 
can be misconstrued so that, doubtless, 
they will be better able to understand 
sectional feeling when they come to 
voting age. 


ERSONALLY, I do not believe that 
exhibits, free theatricals, 
overly-free 


free art 
free band concerts and 
speech will solve present poverty prob 
lems either in New York or elsewhere. 
Free lunch might help, but the real 
answer lies in sound thinking coupled 
with honest action. A city that once 
hung negroes from its lamp-posts 
should have learned more than buf- 
foonery as a means of managing its 
affairs. 
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Pennsylvania Defines 
Marine Writing Powers 


Acting Commissioner Promulgates 
Convention Rulings Effective In His 


Section as of June |5 


Adoption by the insurance 
ment of Pennsylvania of the definition 


depart- 


of marine writing powers of carriers 
as approved by the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners has offi- 
cially been made by Charles H. Graff, 
acting insurance commissioner of the 
Keystone State. The rules of procedure 
laid down by Commissioner Graff are 
effective as of June 15 and his letter to 
all insurance companies licensed in his 
territory and concerned with the matter 
contains the following stipulation: 


1. Annual Policies 
2. Term Policies 
3. Continuous Policies 


(1) Annual policies which at- 
tached prior to June 15, 1934, may 
continue as written to original ex- 
piration date. 

(2) Term policies, (i.e., policies 
covering for a stated period longer 
than one year), which attached 
prior to June 15, 1934, must be can- 
celled or amended to conform to 
the Ruling not later than the next 
anniversary date of their attach- 
ment. 

(3) Continuous policies, which at- 
tached prior to June 15, 1934, may 
continue as written to the next an- 
niversary date of their attachment, 
but thereafter, must conform to 
the Ruling. 


Departmental Promotions 
Announced by Travelers 


At the monthly meeting of the board 
the Travelers Fire In- 
surance Company held at Hartford on 
P. Jervey was pro- 
assistant 


of directors of 


Monday, Charles 
moted from the position of 
secretary of the Southern department 
to that of secretary of that department 
to succeed Esmond Ewing, recently ele- 
vated to the post of vice-president. 

the 


promotion from the position of assist- 


Announcement is also made of 
ant superintendent of agencies to that 
of superintendent of agencies of Wil- 
Kirkland, Roger W. Wight, 
Howard S. Jarvis, Thomas J. Butler 
and W. E. Boyd, Jr., who have been 


engaged exclusively in agency depart- 


liam C, 


ment work under the direction of for- 
mer Superintendent of Agencies Robert 
D. Safford, recently elected vice-presi- 
dent. 

As superintendents of agencies they 
assigned to the terri- 


will be various 


torial divisions of the company and con- 
tinue in agency work with increased 
field and home office activities. 
Heads Auto Underwriters 

Walter F. Beyer, secretary of the 
Home Insurance Company, New York, 
has been elected chairman of the board 
of directors of the National Automobile 
Underwriters Association. R. I. Cat- 
lin, vice-president of the Automobile of 
Hartford has been made vice-chairman. 








MMMM 


There are tricks to all trades .. . 
including the publication of a 
magazine for insurance men. It’s 
very simple. Find out what they 
want and give it to them. You'll 
find “‘just what the doctor or- 
dered” in the June issue of The 
Employers’ In it 
explained a few “tricks” of in- 
Address 
110 
soston, for your 


Pioneer. are 
surance salesmanship. 
Circulation Department, 
Milk Street, 
copy. Noobligation on your part. 
The Employers’ Group, pub- 
lishers of The Employers’ Pi- 
oneer, includes The Employers’ 
Liability Assurance 
tion, Ltd., The Employers’ Fire 
the 
American Employers’ Insurance 
Company. 


( Orpora- 


Insurance Company and 














May Fire Loss 
Shows Up Trend 

Fire losses in the United States in 
May, according to the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, amounted to $25,- 
271,459. This amount is $932,745, or 
3.83 per cent more than the losses in 
May, 1933, and 14.72 per cent more than 
those in April, 1934. 

The following table shows the losses 
for the first five months of 1934 and 
for each month of 1932 and 1933: 








1932 1933 1934 
Jan. $39,224,783 $35,547,565 $28,002,583 
Feb. 39,824,622 36,661,481 31,443,484 
March 49,189,124 35,321,248 31,312,359 
April 43,822,233 27,825,970 22,028,943 
Be eeéene 39,270,524 24,338,714 25,271,459 
Ttl. 5 mos.$211,331,286 $159,694,978 $138,058,828 
June ..... 34,338,670 SS oars 
July 32,982,434 20,004,049 = .cccccess 
BEB «cv 31,425,931 23,626,505 ........- 
Mee. cecne 30,972,318 20,447,671 = ccc ccees 

Oct. 30,734,458 21,465,382 ....... 
Nov. 31,167,708 22,454,200 3 .......-. 
Dec. 39,190,506 BUMP = whee cnsse 
12 mos..$442,143,311 $316,897,7383 ......... 


Finance Companies Scored 
for Insurance Activity 

Walter Meiss, manager of the auto- 
mobile departments of the London As- 
surance, Manhattan Fire & Marine In- 
surance Company and Union Fire, Ac- 
cident & General Insurance Company, 
urged all these companies’ agents, 
through letters mailed Tuesday, to so- 
licit the automobile fire and theft in- 
surance on new cars that is now being 
written through national finance com- 
panies rather than local agents. 

“One of your major business aims,” 
the letters said, “is to convince your 
clients, and keep them convinced, of the 
completeness of your insurance service. 
Every time one of your clients buys in- 
surance from an outside source — by 
mail, or from some salaried, high pres- 
sure salesman, or as a part of a selling 
or financing plan—it weakens your posi- 
tion with that client as a competent 
counselor on all his insurance prob- 
lems. 

“A large proportion of the cars be- 
ing sold now are financed through the 
big, national finance companies. And 
probably 90 per cent of the fire and 
theft insurance on those cars is placed 
by the finance companies. Why shouldn’t 
your clients get the local service to 
which they are entitled when they buy 


9” 


automobile insurance? 


Gets California License 

License to write fire, sprinkler, auto- 
mobile and miscellaneous lines in Cali- 
fornia, has been granted the Kansas 
City Fire & Marine Insurance Com- 
pany. 
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N.Y. Department Grants 
Compensation Rate Raise 


Revised Program Accepted; 10.3 
Per Cent Increase Goes Into 
Effect July |, 1934 


In its first encounter with State de- 
partment officials, the new rating pro- 
gram for compensation insurance pre- 
sented recently at the Commissioners’ 
meeting in Chicago, met with success. 
The New York Insurance Department 
has granted an increase of 10.3 per cent 
over the prevailing rates for this line 
of protection. 

In announcing its approval of the 
increase, the Department issued the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“George S. Van Schaick, Superin- 
tendent of Insurance for the State of 
New York, has approved the revised 
schedule of premium charges for work- 
men’s compensation insurance submit- 
ted by the Compensation Insurance 
Rating Board. 

“The level of the new rate scale rep- 
resents an increase of 10.3 per cent over 
the rates prevailing and will be effec- 
tive July 1, 1934. 

“The sums available out of New York 
State premiums in 1933 for the pay- 
ment of benefits on account of injured 
workmen were deficient to the extent 
of over $4,000,000. During the nine 
years from 1925 to 1933 inclusive, the 
proportion of earned premiums avail- 
able for benefits was deficient by $30.- 
737,000 in sums needed to provide for 
incurred losses. 

“The importance of adequate rates 
for this class of insurance lies in the 
necessity for providing sufficient re- 
serves to enable companies to pay 
proper benefits to injured workmen and 


their 





families.” 
Bureau Issues New Compensation 
and Employers’ Liability Manual 

The new compensation and employ- 
ers’ liability manual rules and classi- 
fications, together with the special rules 
incorporated on the revised employers’ 
liability rate pages, become effective in 
Arkansas, Florida, Mississippi, Oregon, 
Carolina, Washington and mo- 
nopolistic State Fund States on June 30, 
according to an announcement by the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters. 


south 
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Important changes include the intro- 
duction of the expense constant for em- 
ployers’ liability insurance in accord- 
ance with the expense constant rules in 
the new compensation manual; a revi- 
sion of the classifications to which Table 
A applies, and the elimination from the 
manual itself of any reference to ex- 
medical policies, which may be handled 
by home offices as they have been in the 
past. Other changes affect the work- 
men’s collective rules and rates, addi- 
and combination 
liability 


interest rules 
and T. and employers’ 


tional 
Oo. bi. 
policies. 


Conference Recommends 
Medical Reimbursement 


Health and Accident Under- 
writers Act on Hospital Ex- 
pense Coverage at Chicago 


CHICAGO, June 20—Early entrance of 
the health and accident underwriters 
conference members into the medical, 
surgical and hospital reimbursement 
field was assured today when the con- 
ference adopted with but one negative 
vote a recommendation to this effect 
submitted by a special committee. This 
action followed the comprehensive dis- 
cussion on the entire subject of medical 
reimbursement which was introduced by 
Armand Sommer and which was dis- 
cussed at length by C. Rufus Rorem 
in his paper on group budgeting for 
medical care. 

The special committee 
tinued with instructions to 
suggested policy form. 

Following is the recommendation that 


was con- 


prepare a 


was adopted: 

“Personal accident and health insur- 
ance companies have for many years 
successfully provided insurance protec- 
tion against loss of wages to the Amer- 
ican wage earner. However, it is recog- 
nized that not only the the 
insured’s income but the additional ex- 
pense incident to any disability requir- 


loss of 


ing proper surgical attention, medical 
care and hospitalization creates a heavy 
burden upon wage earner so 
afflicted. 

“After careful study and considera- 
tion of underwriting principles, cover- 
age and costs, the health and accident 
underwriters conference recommends to 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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C. W. Ray Discusses New 


Social Responsibilities 


Need of Workable Methods for 
New Theories Stressed by Presi- 
dent at Conference Meeting 


Watchful consideration of the many 
theories, suggestions and proposals be- 
ing advanced incident to the recovery 
period in an effort to relieve the rest- 
less public was urged on insurance in- 
terests by President C. W. Ray in his 
annual address at the opening session 
Tuesday of the Health and Accident 
Underwriters Conference, which is 
holding its 33rd annual meeting at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago. 

“It is quite evident,” President Ray 
stated, “that health and accident insur- 
ance only as formerly written is being 
called upon to take on quite a bit more 
territory, and no doubt will be called 
upon in the near future for still greater 
expansion or coverage, such as hospital 
insurance, or medical, surgical and hos- 
pital expense, and unemployment insur- 
ance. 

“Some of the movements being pro- 
posed apparently are not at all feasible 
from an insurance standpoint and such 
movements can and will be curtailed or 
substantially weakened by the combined 
efforts of this and kindred organiza- 
tions, in pulling together in seeking 
a logical standard of workable methods 
that will meet the test of all hazards 
and proposals and at the same time 
satisfy the public.” 

President Ray reminded his audience 
that honesty of purpose to serve the 
insuring public well has proved the key 
to the successful growth of the business 
and that with past experience and sta- 
tistics as a guide, health and accident 
insurance is in a better position than 
ever before to dispose of the cut and 
dried methods that sometimes result in 
unfavorable influence with the public. 

“Our greatest asset in building an in- 
surance organization is the establish- 
ment of explicit confidence in the minds 
of the insuring public,” President Ray 
continued. As a much needed step 
toward this end, he urged that the Con- 
ference take action to bring about a 
uniform standard of policy construc- 
tion. He said that such a policy would 
be a big accomplishment for the busi- 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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On Disdaining the 
Public's Viewpoint 
The men who direct the destinies 
ir great property insurance carriers 


rarely go directly to the public, or 
other words the purchasers of insur 
find the 


faction with, or 


ance, to measure of their satis- 


against, 


resentment 


the forms of insurance protection and 
the methods by which contracts are 

d and claims settled. This indif- 
ference to public opinion is not, we 
believe, an indication of hauteur on the 
part of company executives or an ex- 
pression of disdain for public sentiment 


much as it is a reflection of the 


belief that insurance is such a highly 


technical field that no layman’s opinion 
of 


that 


possibly be value. They 


doubt, 


can any 


feel, mn in the insurance 


usiness, the public’s desires cannot be 


appeased as they manufac- 


It is 


one thing to cater to public taste in the 


are in the 


turing and merchandising fields. 


matter of 


automobiles, cigarettes and 
ladies’ hats but it is something els¢ 
again to draw up a contract involving 


many thousands of dollars of liability in 


accordance 


with the purchaser’s whim. 


Let's Hear What the 
Customer Has To Say 


In this day of redemption and re- 
the 


where it is 


form, however, star chamber, no 


in session, is sus- 
The for 


open covenants openly arrived at in the 


matter 


piciously regarded. necessity 


insurance business was discussed at 
some length in The Spectator for June 
14 in the section devoted to comment 


There 
able case was made out for the desira- 
bility of informing the public about the 
insurance business in a complete and 
intelligible Equally important, 
it the need for the in- 
surance business to be informed of the 
public’s reaction to it. 
viewpoint is valuable does 
indicate the nature and 
extent of his misinformation or lack of 
understanding if such be the case. To- 
ward the weaknesses thus 
education and publicity can 
be more accurately pointed. 


on fire insurance problems. an 


way. 
seems to us, is 

The layman’s 
even if it 


no more than 


uncovered 
insurance 


Two Examples of 
Capable Research 

Some attempts have been made in the 
past to sound out public sentiment on 
the question of insurance and the docu- 
of such tell 
that was never known before. Off 


mentary reports surveys 


much 


hand, we recall a study of the custom- 


ers’ opinions made by the Boston and 
Old Colony Insurance Companies which 
resulted in a body of information that 
immensely helpful to those 
subsequent 


has been 
sales 


survey 


their 
efforts, 


companies in 
and a later 
by Retail Dry Goods 
of Francisco which 
proved to be a valuable contribution to 


promotion 
undertaken the 
Association San 
the lore of liability insurance. 
your 


Recently 3 thought he 


was adding another such volume to his 


reporter 
library of public opinion on insurance 
when he came across a pamphlet issued 
y the Liberty Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany entitled “665 Executive Opinions 
1 Compensation and other Liability 
but he was rudely disap- 


Insurance,” 
pointed when he got down to an exam- 
ination of contents. It 

merely mutual 
tricked out 
science and 


its seems to us 
insurance prop- 
the regalia of 
Let us give you 


to be 
aganda in 
research. 
some samples of it. 


Liberty Mutual 
Took No Chances 


In a foreword to the pamphlet it is 
stated that “These 


executives were 
asked to answer seven questions and 
thus express their practical opinions 


about the principal factors which deter- 
mine the security, quality and cost of 
important forms (compensation 
and other liability) of business protec- 
tion.” 


these 


Here are the questions, and please 
note carefully the way they are put: 
No. 1. Do think executives 

in general “mutual” 

pensation insurance 


you 


regard com- 


as more 


eco- 





These Local-Agency- 
Minded Companies 
originated the slogan, 
“Consult your Agent 
or Broker as you 
would your Doctor or 
Lawyer.” 


United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 


with which is affiliated 
Fidelity and 
Guaranty Fire Corp. 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 











nomical than “stock” coverage of 
the same kind? 

No. 2. Do 
realize that 
proved 


think they also 
“mutual” insurance 
itself considerably 
sounder and more secure? 

No. 3. Are business executives 
more interested in the agent 
broker who handles their liability 
insurance than the company 
which protects them? 

No. 4. Is_ it 
that “mutual” compensation insur- 


you 


has 


or 
in 


generally known 
ance is lower in cost because it is 
sold direct at much lower sales cost 
to preferred risks which have lowe) 
losses? 

No. 5. Is_ it realized 
that a “mutual” liability insurance 


generally 


company’s ability to earn a divi- 
dend provides an extra margin of 
financial security as well as a way 
to reduce the cost of compensation 
insurance? 

No. 6. Is the assessment clause of 
a “mutual” policy generally under- 
stood—how it provides greater pro- 
than a “stock” company 
policy, because it places a definite 
limit on liability? 

No. 7. Do you think executives 
would consider “mutual” insurance 
more desirable, if it offered ex- 
actly the same service—the same 
security—the same protection as a 
“stock” company, and at the same 
time gave a saving of at least 20 
per cent? 


tection 


"Yes, We Have 
No Bananas" 

Now in the first place you will note 
that all the questions are “leading” 
questions. Any judge would throw the 
case out of court on that basis alone. 

Secondly, you will note that the wit- 
nesses are not asked directly for their 
opinion but rather their opinion of 
what is the general opinion held by most 
executives. 

The questions are answered with a 
“Yes” or “No,” and as a result they 
mean nothing at all, unless there is a 
meaning to the phrase “Yes, we have 
no bananas.” Thus, in answer to ques- 
tion No. 2. The Liberty Mutual points 
proudly to the fact that 310 executives 
replied “No” and 116 replied, “Yes.” 
How would you, Mr. Stock Company 
Man, answer it? Whichever way you 
answer it you are, as with the old chest- 
nut, convicted of wife-beating. 

Purely apart from the merits of the 
question of stock vs. mutual insurance, 
we point the finger of scorn at the 
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Liberty Mutual for getting out this was cut up into farms and sold to peons, Th THIRD PARTY 
dodge under the guise of a scientific who in the course of time being unable e 

summiary of representative opinions. to meet payments lost the property By Dick JoHNsTon 

It’s not even good legerdemain, what which reverted to the family, until to- 


with the cards stacked so ciumsily be- 


fore the very eyes of the audience. 


Worth Millions—Clerked 
in An Insurance Office 

For ten years Jules Laguette was an 
employee of the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 
During that time he worked his way up 
from a modest clerk in the Compensa- 
tion and Liability Department to Man- 
ager of the New York Rating Office, an 
important metropolitan subsidiary, at 
60 John Street. He lived modestly, made 
friends, to allof whom he was seemingly 
a bachelor dependent upon his salary. 
Mr. Laguette has from the 
Bureau because it has become necessary 
for him to return to Mexico to assist in 
the management of the famiiv estate 
which runs into the millions. This fact 
known at a farewell 
given by his the 
Montclair last Wednesday night. 


resigned 


dinner 
Hotel 


became 


associates at 


Jules Laguette Scion of 
Powerful Mexican Family 


He is grandson of the late Don Luis 
Terrazas of Chihuahua, Mexico, who at 
one time was regarded as one of the 
wealthiest men in the In his 
younger days Don Luis was a friend and 
associate of General Benito Juarez and 
Profirio Diaz. After the 
revolution General Terrazas saved the 


world. 


successful 


life of Juarez and was made a power 
in the then raw, uncivilized border state 
of Chihuahua. He assisted in subduing 
the fierce Indian and 
ward received grants of land 
accumulated until at one time he owned 
an estate of something like 48 million 
acres, larger than the State of New 
York. As time went on mines of gold, 
silver and copper were discovered on 
the property, to which General Terrazas 
paid little attention. He was a rancher, 
a raiser of cattle and horses and at his 
height, as far as he could count he 
owned 1,000,000 head of cattle, several 
hundred thousand horses and hundreds 
of thousands of sheep. He established 
his own packing plants in the City of 
Chihuahua and at the main hacienda. 
After the successful Villa Revolution, 
the Terrazas estate was confiscated and 
the General sought refuge in El Paso, 
Texas. A son was captured and ran- 
somed for $500,000. The huge ranch 


tribes, a re- 


which 


as 
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day its possessions again run into mil- 


lions of acres. 


Will Keep His 
Hand in the Game 


Jules Laguette is the son of a daughter 
of Don Luis. He came to this country in 
1918 and was graduated from Syracuse 
That year he be- 
Bureau where he 


University in 1923. 
the 
subsequently won promotion, until 1927 


came a clerk in 


he became the manager of the Rating 
Office. He desired to learn the insur- 
ance business. He _ inherited 
million dollars in land 
in the United States and Mexico upon 
the death of his 
ago. However, he is forsaking the 
insurance business, and after the dinner 
that he has already estab- 
lished an agency for a large fire com- 
pany in Chihuahua City, where he will 
make his home. 


several 
and real estate 


mother some months 


not 


announced 


the. ~*~ 
pirovel-wise 


~ = 
ni 
ore U9 9% 


j ; ’ ’ ny, 


Efficiency, but without a trace of bump- 
tiousness—friendliness that never has 
its tongue in its cheek. Add to these a 
livelier tempo and the endless little lux- 
uries of Philadelphia's modern hotel— 
and you have the reasons why the 
travel-wise are now turning down 
Chestnut Street to Ninth. 


“What's the point,” ask they signifi- 







cantly, “in paying the top price?” 
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PHILADELPHIA'S MODERN HOTEL 
CHESTNUT AND NINTH STREETS 
E. LESLIE SEFTON, Managing Director 
The Largest Unit in the United Hotels Chain 





UMMER theater announcements, 
now appearing with regularity in 


the metropolitan newspapers, persist 
in intriguing me. Veteran theater- 
goers of my acquaintance, who have 


attended such performances, have re- 
ported disparagingly on the experience. 
One thought the exhibition he had seen 
I knew his 
opinion of amateur theatricals, was dis- 
couraging enough. Another 
the harrowing details of discomfort in 
cident to witnessing 


was amateurish, which, as 
stressed 


a performance in 
a ramshackle, smelly barn. Yet I have 
a stubborn that 
Surely 
some of the legitimate attractions and 
talent being billed for the current sum- 
mer will be 


reluctance to believe 


there are not happy exceptions. 


worthwhile, wherever they 
may be found. 


Y convictions on the possibilities 
M of the summer theater are not 
based entirely on conjecture. Philadel- 
phia is fortunate in having one of the 
really noted stock companies, the 
Hedgerow Players, deeply entrenched 
in its vicinity. This group does not, 
of course, belong in the category of 


summer theaters as such. They play 
the year around at their picturesque 
stone theater in Rose Valley, but their 
efforts are more conspicuous during the 
summer months because they are situ- 
ated in an ideal environment for a sum- 
mer theater. My all too infrequent 
visits there have convinced me that the 
subdued chirping of crickets and the 
of night the 

more suitable to the atmos- 


coolness air in country 
are much 
phere of good drama than the stuffiness 


ia 


of a city playhouse. 


ERHAPS this environment has con 

tributed to the vitality of Hedgerow. 
On April 21, the group celebrated the 
eleventh anniversary of their little 
theater. Their repertory now includes 
105 productions, all of which have been 
directed by their guiding genius, Jasper 
On the 30th of this month they 
will the world premiere of 
“Winesburg, Ohio,” a dramatization of 
Sherwood Anderson’s book of the same 
name. They have proved, to me, at 
least, what can be accomplished in the 
summer theater and for that reason 
the activities of players at Skowhegan, 
Hempstead, and other points are as in- 
teresting to me as the regular season 
along Broadway. 


Deeter. 
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N. Y. State Insurance Fund 
Operating 20 Years on July | 


Largest Compensation Carrier in New 
York; Premiums This Year Million 
Ahead of 1933 


The New York State Insurance Fund, 
which will celebrate its twentieth anni- 
versary July 1, has assets in excess of 
$20,000,000, Charles G. Smith, man- 
ager, stated in making public the 
twenty-year records of the institution. 
This figure is a new high mark for the 
admitted assets of the State Fund. 

The records made public disclose also 
that the State Fund since 1914 has 
written compensation insurance premi- 
ums totalling more than $94,600,000, 
that it has paid benefits under the com- 
pensation law exceeding $57,000,000 
and that it has saved more than $28,- 
000,000 in insurance costs for employers 
through advance discounts and div- 
idends. Today more than 33,000 em- 
ployers, with approximately 400,000 
employees, are protected by its insur- 
ance, 

Mr. Smith said that the State Fund 
in 1933, in increasing the lead it has 
held for the last six years as the largest 
carrier of compensation insurance in 
the state, wrote a larger volume of 
premiums on a comparable basis than 
the three next largest carriers com- 
bined. In the first five months of this 
year the State Fund’s written premi- 
ums have totalled $1,000,000 more than 
the amount written in the correspond- 
ing period in 1933. 


President Ray's Address 


(Concluded from page 29) 


ness and that he firmly believed it to be 
of greater importance than any other 
at the present time. 

Referring to policy construction, 
President Ray cited examples of court 
decisions acting as a handicap to the 
insurance business and said that this 
situation is partly due to lack of gen- 
eral insurance education or knowledge, 
which will be greatly eliminated if and 
when our schools and colleges adopt 
insurance as one of the _ principal 
branches of study. Then all humanity, 
including our future judges will have 
had insurance training to guide them 
and, of course, will be more capable of 
rendering decisions fairly. 

In conclusion, President Ray touched 
upon the increased burden of govern- 
ment taxes and fees and stated that he 
would favor a combined movement on 
the part of all insurance company or- 
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ganizations for relief from excess taxes. 
He suggested that the first step might 
be toward the elimination of charge for 
departmental examinations. 


Medical Reimbursement Action 
(Concluded from page 29) 


its members that additional insurance 
either be incorporated in their present 
policies or be made optional to the in- 
sured providing for the payment of 
indemnity for certain medical, surgical 
and hospitalization expense when the 
insured is injured or otherwise disabled 
by illness. 

“This insurance will enable the aver- 
age wage earner to meet most of his 
medical, surgical and hospitalization 
expense by means of small fixed month- 
ly payments and dependent upon the 
type of service desired should cost the 
average wage earner from 50 cents to 
$2 per month. 

“This additional insurance will speci- 
fy the indemnity payable for hospital 
room charges, cost of operations, oper- 
ating room expense, anaesthesia ex- 
pense, X-ray examination fees, nurses 
fees, laboratory fees and any other mis- 
cellaneous fees, any or all of which shall 
be selected by the policyholder accord- 
ing to his needs. 

“The payment of claims under this 
additional insurance will not be con- 
tingent upon the service rendered by 
one or a limited group of hospitals, 
physicians or surgeons, but will provide 
that all policyholders shall have the 
free choice of doctors, surgeons, and 
hospitals. Payments will be made in 
cash and not in service.” 


Frederic S. Cone With 
National Surety Corp. 


The appointment of Frederic S. Cone 
as assistant to Vice-President Sherman 
G. Drake, in charge of production at 
the home office of the National Surety 
Corporation, New York, was announced 
this week. Mr. Cone entered the insur- 
ance field as an agent for the American 
Surety and for ten years was field man- 
ager for the Union Indemnity. 





Chairman of 1937 Fair Committee 
Leland W. Cutler, vice-president of 
the Fidelity and Deposit and former 
president of the San Francisco Cham- 
ber of Commerce, has been selected 
chairman of the citizens’ committee 
making plans for the World’s Fair at 
San Francisco in 1937, to commemorate 
completion of the two bay bridges. 
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Building Operations Hold 
Gains Throughout Spring 


Total Construction Contracts Up fo, 
May Despite Slackening of PWA 
Undertakings 


Contracts let for all classes of con- 
struction during May in the 37 East. 
ern States were 2 per cent larger in 
dollar volume than the April total 
according to F. W. Dodge Corporation. 
At the same time the contract total 
of $134,445,700 was substantially above 
the contract total of $77,171,700 report- 
ed for May, 1933. 

Privately-financed contracts amount- 
ed to $62,846,500 which is the largest 
private contract total since June of 
last year. It was 12 per cent over 
April and 17 per cent over May of last 
year. It should be noted that the May 
increase in privately-financed contracts 
was entirely due to the inclusion of one 
large new building project in connec- 
tion with the development of Rockefel- 
ler Center, New York. During nine 
of the past 12 months, private work 
has exceeded the amount for the cor- 
responding month a year previous. 

Publicly-financed contracts, i. e., con- 
struction jobs undertaken chiefly with 
PWA funds, totaled $71,599,200 for 
May. This was smaller by 8 per cent 
than the total recorded for public con- 
tracts in April. With the exception 
of February of this year, the current 
total was the smallest monthly volume 
for this class of work reported since 
August, 1933. At the same time the 
May total for publicly-financed con- 
tracts was three times as large as that 
shown for May, 1933, before the advent 
of the current PWA program. 

May contracts for residential build- 
ing alone totaled $24,847,200 as against 
$22,685,700 for April and $26,519,700 
for May, 1933. 

For the elapsed months of 1934 con- 
struction awards of all descriptions in 
the 37 Eastern States totaled $727,- 
301,000 as contrasted with $329,771,500 
for the corresponding five months of 
1933. Gains over 1933 for the current 
year to date were shown in each of the 
four major construction classifications: 
for residential building, about 20 mil- 
lion dollars; for non-residential build- 
ing, about 100 millions; for public 
works, almost 245 millions; and for 
public utilities more than 30 millions. 

Contemplated construction reported 
during May for the 37 states east of 
the Rocky Mountains totaled $241,271,- 
200 as against $319,721,600 for April 
and $352,467,700 for May of last year. 


The Spectator, June 21, 1934 
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Leon S. Senior Describes 
New Compensation Plan 


Manager of N. Y. Rating Board 
Points Out Advantages of New 
Formula Approved Last Week 


Leon S. Senior, general manager of 
the Compensation Insurance Rating 
Board of New York, described the ad- 
vantages of the new formula for work- 
men’s compensation rates in a state- 
ment issued Tuesday advising members 
of the general rate revision which was 
approved last Saturday by Superinten- 
dent of Insurance George S. Van 
Schaick. 

Speculation as to compensation rates 
in the future will be abandoned, accord- 
ing to Mr. Senior, who states that it is 
proposed to establish a system whereby 
premiums will be based on the latest 
available policy year experience, sup- 
plemented by a contingency factor vary- 
ing from zero to five points, depending 
on whether an accumulated series of 
calendar years, beginning with 1933, 
shows an underwriting profit or loss. 
Mr. Senior summarizes the advantages 
of such a system as follows: 


“1. Under the old plan the question 
of rate level has always been a con- 
troversial point among the carriers and 
with the insurance departments. Under 
the proposed plan all controversies re- 
specting the rate level will be elimi- 
nated since the formula provides a 
specific method for determination and 
there can no longer be any argument 
as to what the rate level shall be for 
a given year. The removal of these 
controversies will be beneficial in pro- 
moting good feeling among the car- 
riers and supervising officials. 


Should Bring Adequate Rates 


“2. The formula, followed consistent- 
ly from year to year, should provide 
an adequate system of rates. Supple- 
mented by the formula for relativity 
in classification rates, which has been 
tried out and proven successful, we 
will then have a rate structure both 
reasonable and adequate. 

“3. The annual revision of rates car- 
ried out consecutively without friction 
or debate, pursuant to an automatic 
system, will make possible rapid cor- 
rection of any rate level which may ap- 
pear inadequate or redundant. 

“4. The combination of the latest pol- 
icy year with the latest calendar year 
experience will bring into the picture 
all latest developments both as to ad- 
ditional premiums and as to reopened 
cases, 

“5. The proposed plan will remove all 
elements of guesswork and prophecy. 
It will create a feeling of stability and 
confidence in our dealings with the car- 
riers and with the general public.” 


The Spectator, June 21, 1934 


The 1934 manual is completely re- 
vised and goes into effect on July 1, 
1934, on new and renewal business, the 
same date on which the approved in- 
crease of 10.3 per cent in the rate level 
becomes effective in New York. Major 
amendments in the manual rules are as 
follows: 

“1, Basis of Premium (Section VI).— 
The rule on board and lodging has 
been amended so as to place board on 
a daily basis and lodging on a weekly 
basis, and to provide specifically for de- 
partures from the stated values where 
other values have been established by 
the appropriate State or Federal com- 
pensation authority. The basis of pre- 
mium has also been amended by ignor- 
ing tips except where actual wages are 
less than $15 per week. 


Classify by Locations 


“2. Pay Roll Division (Section VII, 
Rules 2 and 3).—Provision is made for 
classifying mercantile risks on the basis 
of the operations carried on at each 
particular location instead of consider- 
ing all operations within the State. 

A further amendment in the rules of 
pay roll division is the elimination of 
the requirement for physical separation 
without interchange of labor where an 
operation other than the governing 
classification is described by a class 
with an equal or higher rate. 

“3. Classification Phraseology (Sec- 
tion VIII, Rules 5 and 6).—Two 
changes have been made in the standard 
phraseology of manual classifications. 
The first of these is the replacement of 
the term ‘excluding’ by the phrase ‘to be 
separately rated.’ It is felt that this 
phrase will be much better understood 
by the policyholders and is a more ac- 
curate statement of the scope of the 
class. 

“The second is the substitution of the 
word ‘or,’ which has been defined as 
having the same meaning as ‘and/or,’ 
for the word ‘and’ in the phraseology of 
classifications where more than one 
process or product is described. 


Minimum Premiums 


“4, Minimum Premiums (Section X). 
—The rule for determining the mini- 
mum premium for policies carrying 
more than one classification has been 
changed so that the minimum premium 
will be based on the highest rated classi- 
fication unless that classification carries 
a pay roll of less than $500, in which 
case the minimum premium is obtained 
by taking one-half of the sum of the 
minimum premiums for the two highest 
rated classifications. All classes except 
clerical, office and salesmen are to be 
considered in applying this rule. A pro- 
vision has also been inserted the effect 
of which is to make the minimum pre- 
mium subject to adjustment upon audit. 

“5. Deposit Premiums (Section XI). 
—The precentages for the deposit pre- 
miums on policies issued on an interim 
audit basis have been increased to 20, 
40 and 70 per cent for monthly, quar- 
terly and semi-annual audit, respective- 
iy. A provision has also been added re- 
quiring a minimum deposit premium of 
$100. 

“6. 


Underwriting Basis (Section 


New Department Formed 
by Maryland Casualty 


BALTIMORE, June 16—A department 
of public relations, with Richard H. 
Thompson, vice-president, in charge, 
has been formed, it is announced by 
Silliman Evans, newly elected president 
of the Maryland Casualty. 

At the same time Mr. Evans 
nounced the promotion of Leslie S. Wil- 
son as manager of the public official and 
depository department and the appoint- 
ment of William T. Harper as agency 
director with Harry C. Michael as as- 
sistant. 


an- 


NlII, Rule 2).—This rule has_ been 
amended to require that the operations 
at a specific location shall be insured 
by a single policy; also to permit exclu- 
sion from the coverage afforded by the 
policy, by specific endorsement only of 
any person or group of persons who are 
not subject to the provisions of the Com- 
pensation Act in conformity with Sub- 
division 4 of Section 54. 

“7. Description of Operations (Sec- 
tion XIII, Rule 3).—Under the new 
manual where the operations of an as- 
sured are not described by any manual 
classification it will be permissible to 
describe such operations and show the 
code number of the classification to 
which the risk has been assigned, with- 
out repeating the precise manual word- 
ing of the class, as is required by the 
present manual. 

“8. Division of Single Employee’s 
Pay Roll (Section XIII, Rule 5).—A new 
requirement provides that a single em- 
ployee’s payroll shall not be divided be- 
tween two or more classifications except 
in the case of construction, erection or 
stevedoring work. 


May Use Contract Price 


“9. Subcontractors’ Employees (Sec- 
tion XIII, Rule 8).—This rule has been 
amended so that where a general con- 
tractor cannot furnish a true statement 
of the pay roll of employees of a sub- 
contractor or furnish proof of insurance 
the entire contract price instead of 50 
per cent shall be used as representing 
such pay roll. The board may authorize 
a percentage of the contract price where 
it is satisfied after investigation that 
the use of the entire contract price 
would be inequitable. 

“10. Private Residences, Estates and 
Farms (Section XIV).—The definition 
of private estates has been amended by 
requiring more than five full-time ser- 
vants as well as more than five acres. 
The basis of underwriting has been 
changed from per capita to pay roll and 
the same has been done with respect to 
inservants on farms. Private chauffeurs 
have been included with outservants on 
residences, estates and farms. 

“11. Loss and Expense Constant 
(Section IX).—The rules governing the 
application of the loss and expense con- 
stant have been amended to raise the 
a for such constant from $400 to 
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ASSETS 


..$ 1,623,034.88 
260,000.00 
3,610,194.96 
3,494,830.62 
78,810.00 
359,150.00 
1,222,379.10 
484,220.38 


Government Bonds .. 
Municipal Bonds 
Railroad Bonds 

Public Utility Bonds .... 
Miscellaneous Bonds . . 
Railroad Stocks 

Public Utility Stocks ... 


Miscellaneous Stocks ... 


*New York Insurance Depart- 
ment Valuations. 


Real Estate Owned 
EE coco nwwese ds 


35,808.72 
1,253,567.00 


$12,421,995.66 
Cash in Banks and in 
292,946.63 
133,159.35 


Interest Accrued 
Premiums in Course of 


Collection (not over 90 


| ,460,934.67 
17,009.95 


days) 
All other Assets 


$14,326,046.26 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Losses (other 
than Liability) $ 2,719,937.30 
Reserve for Losses (Lia- 
bility & Compensation) 
Reserve for Unearned 
Premiums 
Reserve for Commissions 
Reserve for Taxes & 
Other Expenses 
*Contingency Reserve .. 
Special Reserve 


3,170,979.85 


3,563,865.14 
749,185.55 


264,827.78 
1,151,728.96 
205,520.68 


$11,826,046.26 

Deposit 

Capital. .$ 850,000.00 
Surplus 

over Lia- 

bilities 

and De- 

posit 


Capital . 1,650,000.00 
Surplus to Policyholders.$ 2,500,000.00 
$14,326,046.26 








*Contingency Reserve—representing difference between value carried in assets and 
actual December 31, 1933, market quotations on all bonds and stocks owned. 
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